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Friend of Education 


Gift of $175,000 for Wittenberg College Announced at 
Called Meeting of Ohio and Michigan Synods 


Fervent friends of Christian higher 
education found happiness in the an- 
nouncement that Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, has received a single 
gift of $175,000. 

Announcement was made mid-morn- 
ing, January 21, before approximately 
400 pastors and lay delegates of the 
Synod of Ohio and the Michigan Synod, 
both bodies of the United Lutheran 
Church, concluding a two-day called 
meeting to discuss the future of Wit- 
tenberg College. 

Both bodies had earlier agreed to help 
in a campaign for $1,200,000 to lift cer- 
tain indebtedness of the college and to 
add to the endowment. It is expected 
that other supporting synods will add 
their strengths. (The Indiana Synod 
met in Indianapolis, January 28, and 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod the 
following day.) 

The donor of the $175,000, which is 
one of the most generous gifts in the 
history of Lutheran higher education, 
is John M. Sarver of Columbus, Ohio, 
for nineteen years president of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, 
for the past nine years chairman of the 
Board of Directors of that company, 
and a member of the Board of Directors 
of Wittenberg College for a number of 
terms. 


Christian Education Vital 

Campaign workers leaving for their 
homes remembered the stirring mes- 
sage which accompanied the gift. The 
donor, a native of Canton, and early in 
life a teacher in public schools, and 
superintendent, wrote to President 
Rees Edgar Tulloss of Wittenberg: 

“As I attempt to estimate the total 
national and world situation today, 
when it appears that the very founda- 
tions of civilization are being threat- 
ened, it is increasingly my conviction 
that if the economic and social order 
which we have inherited from our 
fathers is to be preserved, the forces 
of Christian education, such as are rep- 
resented in Wittenberg College, must 
play an influential part. 

“Tt is my firm belief that not only 
education in general, but Christian edu- 
cation in particular, is a vital necessity 
of this day. If this is true, the agencies 
of Christian education must not be 
hindered and hampered in their work, 
but must on the contrary be given 
every possible encouragement. 

“T have been deeply impressed by 
the part that is being played by Wit- 
tenberg in this total task. Our church 
may view with justified pride the as- 


sured place which Wittenberg has won 
for itself among the stronger private 
colleges of our country. Even more 
may we rejoice in the fact that this our 
school has remained consistently loyal 
to its Christian origins, and continues 
to regard itself above all as a serving 
agency of the church. 


Adequate Support of Staff 

“Tt has seemed to me that, aside from 
the necessity of freeing Wittenberg 
promptly and fully from the burden of 
her capital indebtedness, the great ex- 
isting need is the provision of some 
form of retirement or pension plan for 
the members of the administrative and 
instructional staff. 

“Subject to this provision and to the 
official approval of your Board of Di- 
rectors, I desire to contribute for the 
specific purpose above described, as an 
initial gift in the campaign now being 
undertaken, in the form of sound se- 
curities, the sum of $175,000. 

“This gift is made without any con- 
dition as to contributions on the part 
of others, but in firm confidence that 
the friends of education and of Witten- 
berg College, in the church, in alumni 
groups and elsewhere, will do their part 
in meeting the responsibilities resting 
upon them in connection with the cam- 
paign.” 

Presiding at the meeting was the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Sittler of Columbus, 
president of the Synod of Ohio. The 
general chairman of the campaign is 
the Rev. Dr. Lewis P. Speaker of Co- 
lumbus, pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church. The president of the Michigan 
Synod is the Rev. Frank P. Madsen of 
Detroit, pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church. The president of the Board of 
Directors at Wittenberg is Alvin E. 
Bell, D.D., of Toledo, pastor of the 
Glenwood Avenue Lutheran Church. 

K. G. Linn. 


Roanoke College 


ConstrucTION on the new $75,000 
Chemistry Building at Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., is well under way. 
Bricklaying is in progress and the 
structure is scheduled to be completed 
by July 1. The new building will not 
only provide the college with one of 
the finest physical plants for chemistry 
in the state, but the removal of chem- 
istry lecture rooms and _ laboratories 
from the Administration Building will 
double space now available for use by 
the Department of Biology. 
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Secret Enemies 


SEVERAL years ago a telegram was received by the 
business manager of the Board of Publication, the con- 
tents of which enabled him by prompt action to avert 
what might have been a disastrous occurrence. He was 
informed that an examination of the sills, joists, and 
posts of the basement and first story of one of the build- 
ings used by the Publication House showed grave danger 
of collapse. Had it been subjected to a heavy wind- 
storm or to some unusual strain, great damage, and even 
loss of life, would probably have occurred. 

An inspection showed that the timbers on which the 
superstructure of the building: depended for stability 
and permanence had been attacked by a multitude of 
small animals of the ant family called termites. These 
insidious pests dig their way by easily overlooked chan- 
nels into wooden timbers and then proceed to devour 
them. Given time, they consume the wood until nothing 
but a hollow shell remains. The dangerous effects are 
easily imagined. 

_We are aware that among the Proverbs which the wise 
king of Israel “put in order” are two in which ants are 
commended for their industrious habits and for their 
“preparedness.” We believe it safe to assume that 
termites were not in Solomon’s mind when he directed 
sluggards where to find a warning nor in the thought 
of Agur when he praised the laying by in store for 
winter from the products of summer. But a termite is 
a sneak, an invader. It seeks food and shelter for itself 


; 


by consuming what has been laboriously planned and 
built for a useful purpose. But its greatest disqualifica- 
tion is in its manner of life. It gains by secrecy the 
security for itself that will destroy that upon which it 
exists. It is thereby as despicable as is a traitor or as is 
a being who practices deception upon one in whom he 
has found shelter and nourishment. The quality of in- 
dustry under such circumstances or that of such pre- 
paredness as denotes thrift during periods of abundance 
in order to lay by for times of famine, this virtue is so 
corrupted as to become a contributor to viciousness and 
stealth. 

But perhaps the lack of intention is an excuse for 
drafts upon the strength and substance of the victim of 
the termite. “It is their nature thus to supply them- 
selves with food and shelter.” One can offer such an 
explanation, but the character of the secret destroyers 
is not thereby made useful and admirable. Still less may 
one pardon the person who uses stealth and intrigue to 
gain his purposes. The social termite who has the bold- 
ness to employ fraud and deception—‘to devour widows’ 
houses”—so Jesus describes those of the Jewish regime 
who crept within the temple to make fat livings for 
themselves at the expense of strangers and poor folk. 

We have them in every walk of life. They sneak into 
the church, into government, into industry, and prey 
upon the resources of people useful in upholding the 
structures of church, state, and industry. Termites! 
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Wie Charck in The News 


Books 

Nearty 10,000 new books were published in the 
United States in 1940, and one out of twelve was about 
religion. In all, there were 781 new books on religion, 
a record-breaking total. 

Only four classifications ran ahead of Religion; Fiction 
(1,221); Juvenile (852); Sociology and Economics 
(796); and History (783). 

In the last twenty years there were 14,026 new books 
and new editions of old books regarding religion and 
theology. Most of them were 
not sold in very large numbers. 
The publishers of Stanley 
Jones’ “Victorious Living” re- 
ported 38,693 copies prepared 
for sale in the four-year period 
beginning in 1936. Two thou- 
sand copies of a book on re- 
ligion is a rather good sale. 

Only when a religious theme 
is presented in fiction form 
does it have a chance of getting 
on the best seller list. “The Nazarene,” by Sholem Asch, 
appearing in the fall of 1939, reached the top of the list 
very quickly, and held fifth place during 1940. It sold 
300,000 copies in all. 

The most notable reward received in recent years by 
a writer on religion went recently to Dr. Harris Franklin 
Rall, who won the $15,000 Bross prize for “Christianity: 
An Inquiry Into Its Nature and Truth.” William Bross 
established in 1879 a fund in memory of his son who 
died at the age of five. Every ten years a prize of $6,000 
is to be offered from this fund for a book “demonstrat- 
ing the divine origin and authority of the Christian 
scriptures.” Once in fifty years there is a grand sweep- 
stake, $15,000. 

Dr. Rall’s manuscript was judged best of 214 sub- 
mitted. Dr. Rall is professor of systematic theology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, and has produced an intro- 
duction to theology which any fairly intelligent person 
can understand. He believes “the primary vocation of 
the theologian is not to write books for other theologians 
to read ... but to state problems in terms clear to every 
man.” 


A Million-dollar Day 

Meruoptists hope to gather one million dollars on a 
single day, March 2, to be known as “The Day of Com- 
passion.” Offerings will be received in all Methodist 
churches. 

The fund received will be spent for (1) the expan- 
sion of religious work in the neighborhood of United 
States military camps in America; (2) quick and sym- 
pathetic aid for refugees and churches in war-ravaged 
countries of Europe and Asia; (3) additional and much- 
needed support for Methodism’s missionary enterprises 
orphaned by the war. 

“One Million from Eight Million” is the slogan of the 
appeal, referring to the amout sought in relation to the 
membership total of the united Methodist Church. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


This must not be just “another collection,” warns The 
Christian Advocate, Methodist weekly. “Only as it is a 
‘sin-offering’ unto God will it serve the great spiritual 
purpose which the Church must serve. Every one of the 
great nations is a sinner in the sight of Almighty God. 
The Judgment Day is upon us! We must bring forth the 
fruits that prove our repentance.” 


The Christian Advocate, launched January 1 as the 
official weekly of the Methodist Church, already has a 
circulation of 260,000. 


Weekday Schools in Chicago 


REGULAR credit toward high school graduation for 
elective courses in religion is being recommended to the 
board of education by William H. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools. 

An initial budget of $10,000 will be required for the 
Protestant phase of the Chicago program in putting into 
effect weekday classes for school children. 

In the Lake View district of Chicago eighteen grade 
schools have co-operated for several years in arranging 
for weekday classes which are attended by 1,000 pupils 
in church buildings. 


New Paper Due This Week 


THE first issue of a new bi-weekly publication, Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, is due on Friday. The chairman of 
the editorial board is Reinhold Niebuhr, and sponsors 
include the presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
the president of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
other noted clergymen and laymen. 

The new paper will be modest in size, eight pages; 
but bold in purpose. It is dedicated to the policy that 
totalitarian aggression must be halted for the sake of 
world peace and order. 

“When men or nations must choose between two 
great evils,” say the sponsors, “the choice of the lesser 
evil becomes their duty.” 


Christianity and Crisis will hold to the historic Prot- | 


estant position that the attempt to practice an abstract 
perfection may betray men into evils even greater than 
war. 

This last statement is also the theme song of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s latest book, “Christianity and Power Politics.” 


Ninety-nine Will Fight 

ONE per cent of the first 800,000 draftees called filed 
questionnaires as conscientious objectors, officials in 
Washington state. Thirty objectors who refused to reg- 
ister have been sentenced to imprisonments ranging 
from three months to five years. There are twenty-six 
non-registrants who still await trial. 


The Christian Century completes in this week’s issue 
its series by ten well-known writers on the question— 
“Tf America enters the war, what shall I do?” Five 
writers say they will back up the war; five promise to 
refuse. Reprint of the ten articles, in a thirty-two page 
book, is now available from The Christian Century. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By JuLtus 


Among Other things to note: Mexico’s Ministry of the 
Interior has dismayed her officialdom (January 16) by 
ruling that all public offices must remain open all day. 
No employee may lock his door and go home for the 
age-honored siesta! .. . Love is laughing at the immigra- 
tion restrictions set up between Nazi-governed Norway 


-and Sweden. A great many weddings are taking place 


along the border. The Norwegian girls and their Swedish 
sweethearts stand each on their own side of the boundary 
to be married. When the ceremony is completed the girl 
crosses the border as a Swedish citizen. . . . Denmark’s 
leading newspapers joined recently (January 12) in 
rejoicing over Secretary Hull’s announcement of United 
States aid for Greenland. All of them took care to em- 
phasize the “temporary” aid given to Greenland’s pop- 
ulation, “that Denmark for the time being is unable to 
provide.” .. . German scientists, seeking to determine 
“how serious infractions of blackout regulations may 
afford possible guidance to British fliers,” have discov- 
ered that a lighted match is visible for more than one- 
half mile, a stable lantern for 114 miles, and a light from 
a window for 12% miles. .. . The Greeks are charging 
(January 13) that when the Italians retreated from 
Konitza they took 500 women and children with them 
as hostages. Other villages had the same experience... . 
The first use to which the Sultan of Shihr and Makalla 
put his newly-installed broadcasting set (January 5) 
was to tell the world that his people were “friends with 


_ the English.” This was intended to confute the Italian 


reports that the Arabs along the Red Sea were restless 
because the English had bombarded Hadhramaut. . . 
General Argentino, a Blackshirt commander of Italy’s 
forces, gave a novel, if not convincing, background for 
his consecutive retreats from Sidi Barrani and Bardia. 
When captured (January 12) he wept, and said: “For 
all I care about this desert, you can have it! I myself 
am a poet!” : 


A. B. Cudebec, a noted British engineer, told the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers recently that 
England has to thank the Jewish engineers, forced to 
flee from Czecho-Slovakia, for “a mechanical advantage 
over Germany,” especially in the “advanced process of 
metal extrusion—the squeezing or squirting of metal 
through a die into a required shape.” This is particularly 
advantageous in the handling of aluminum and mag- 
nesium alloys so vitally necessary in modern aircraft 
production. It is by this means that England made her 
surprising comeback in the air. The U.S. A. has taken 
advantage of the processes originated by these Jewish 
engineers, and has developed ten plants for the produc- 
tion of extrusion tools “equal to any ever imported.” 


Though Quisling, Norway’s traitor-major and Nazi- 
fostered head of the present government imposed on 
Norway, began his rule by promising “complete political 
independence to the Church on condition that it did not 
act against the new regime,” he has gradually increased 
pressure to force the Church under State control in 
order to use it as a propaganda agency. The clergy have 
been pressed to tell their congregations that England 
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began the present war, and that their own former po- 
litical heads, now in exile, had helped England to this 
end. The clergy are also told to present Quisling’s policy 
as “in the best harmony with the Master’s Sermon on 
the Mount.” So far the Church has successfully re- 
sisted Quisling’s pressure. Quisling has other delusions 
of grandeur. Not so long ago (November 16) a book, 
entitled “Quisling Has Said,” was issued to prove the 
eternal prophetic rightness of the author during the last 
ten years, and a suggestion was made that, as in the 
case of his master, Providence had sent Quisling to the 
Norwegian people when they needed him most. In the 
meantime the Church of Norway continues to pray for 
Haakon, though the royal family’s portrait is banned 
from public view or sale. A similar ban is placed in the 
Netherlands on the display of photographs of the royal 
family. Nevertheless the annual Synod of the Dutch 
Protestants has just decreed (December 27) that “the 
first prayer in all church services will be for Queen 
Wilhelmina, other members of the royal family, and the 
Netherlands government.” More recently the Protestant 
churchmen angrily told the Nazi Governor that the new 
anti-Jewish laws “are contrary to the Christian ideals of 
tolerance,” and demanded that he withdraw them. 


Our Country is certainly growing—in a way. What- 
ever disappointment may exist among us over the poor 
showing of population increase during the last decade 
surely does not apply to the rising number of Federal 
employees. The Civil Service Commission has just re- 
ported (January 16) that the present number on the 
Federal rolls has risen to a new high of 1,111,530 in 
November; but by this time the count has risen appre- 
ciably higher. The number added in November alone 
was 25,039, due to the expansion of national defense 
agencies, and these continue to expand at an ever-in- 
creasing rate. It is interesting, in this connection, to note 
the activity of the President along a parallel line. A 
Congressional Report (January 16) states that Roose- 
velt sent 17,732 nominations to the Senate during the 
year-long session that ended January 3. Of this number 
17,680 were confirmed, 11 were rejected, 8 were with- 
drawn, and no action was taken on 33 others. 


Cambridge, Mass., had an unexpected call to prayer 
(January 16) by their Mayor, John W. Lyons. When the 
city’s council asked for an appropriation of $3,500 for 
the purchase of fifteen new snowplow blades and a side- 
walk tractor, Mayor Lyons refused the plea, saying, 
“The Almighty sends snow, and if we have patience 
enough He always removes it. He always has.” When 
reminded by the council that two plants in the city had 
offered to blow their whistles when a big storm threat- 
ened so that motorists might remove their cars out of 
the way of the plows, Mayor Lyons tersely replied, “The 
whistles can serve as a call to prayer instead; we have 
only seven plow blades.” The Mayor’s veto was listed 
as an economy measure, but was really intended as a 
rebuke to the “people who compliment us in February 
about snow removal” but “who get hot under the collar 
in July when they get their tax bills.” 
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Dust Bowl Rarer Story 


Pastor Walter H. Moeller takes ’“Impossible’’ out of the 
Vocabulary of Trinity Church, Hays, Kansas 


by Arthur P. Black 


TuosE of us who take time off occasionally to think 
are generally agreed that whoever first suggested “truth 
is stranger than fiction” was about right. Truth is also 
more thrilling than fiction, especially where church pro- 
grams are involved. Nothing is more thrilling than the 
story of a pastor who specializes in making the impos- 
sible possible.’ Hundreds of our U. L. C. A. pastors are 
doing just that. Some of them have large congregations 
in strategic centers of—population and are known 
throughout the church. Others have small congrega- 
tions, in obscure places, and are practically unknown to 
the church at large. This story is about a pastor in the 
last named class. 


Meet Walter H. Moeller, Hays, Kansas 

If you live in the eastern half of the United States 
you may never have heard of him or the town of Hays, 
not to mention his congregation—Trinity Lutheran 
Church. He was graduated from the Western Seminary 
with the Class of ’31. Before feeling the call to the min- 
istry he saw service in the A. E. F. in the World War, 
following which he spent several years as a commercial 
traveler, chiefly in the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Utah. He was ordained by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod, is married, and has one son, Wally, aged 
eight. Hays is a town of 7,000 population in western 
Kansas—a section of country that has suffered untold 
hardships during the past decade as the result of dust 
storms and drought and consequent crop failures. Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church dates from 1879. Its original church 
building, dedicated in 1880, was struck by lightning in 
1902 and burned to the ground. The present building 
stands on the site of the old one. 


Trinity Lutheran in 1936 

When some pastors face a tough problem they assume 
a defeatist attitude, and instead of tackling it in an effort 
to solve it whine, “It can’t be done.” They are the per- 
manent failures in the ministry. Others take a good 
look at a tough problem, and the tougher it is the bigger 
opportunity they see in it. So they do what their 
defeatist brethren say “can’t be done.” They are the 
permanent successes in the ministry. Pastor Moeller 
took charge of Trinity Lutheran in Hays in June 1936. 
There had been no congregational records kept during 
the preceding nine years. Attendance at the regular 


(Top) The Rev. Walter H. Moeller who after almost five years of 
courageous and successful work at Hays, Kansas, has been called by 
the Board of American Missions to begin February 1 a new mission 
in Springfield, Illinois. (Middle) Trinity Lutheran Church and par- 
sonage, Hays, Kansas. The church was built in 1902 after the original 
frame structure had been struck by lightning. It is constructed of 
native stone which is found in places a foot under top soil, is cut 
out with saws and hardens when exposed to air. (Bottom) General 
Custer’s monument near Hays, Kansas, marks the spot where the 
Indian fighter camped prior to his fateful Little Big Horn campaign. 

Buffalo Bill” Cody founded “Rome” which later became Hays. 
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morning church service had dwindled to an all-time low 
of twenty-five, and he was told not to expect more than 
half a dozen on “off” days. There was a $3,000 mortgage 
debt. The handful of people who had not yet given up 
doubted whether they could pay a pastor’s salary that 
would total $100 a month. The roof of the church build- 


ing had been leaky for years. The interior walls were 


water-stained and their unsightly appearance made a 
doleful scene. The stained glass windows had sagged 
two inches from the top, and the “wide open spaces” 
were stuffed with paper. There were exactly six hymnals 
that still included the Service. Add to these not too 
cheerful facts the further fact there is no Lutheran con- 
stituency at all in Hays, it being predominantly Cath- 
olic and Methodist, with several other communions rep- 
resented, and you have a fair picture of what Pastor 
Moeller faced that Sunday morning in June 1936 when 
he preached his first sermon to Trinity congregation. 


Trinity Lutheran in 1940 


Now let’s see how this picture has been changed by 
Pastor Moeller during the past four years and a half. 


| All records are kept systematically. The attendance has 


- grown from 25 to an average of 100 or more at the reg- 
ular morning service. The synodical minutes of 1940 


_for the Kansas Synod show that Trinity Lutheran has 


i 


240 baptized members, 192 confirmed, and 125 com- 
muning. The $3,000 mortgage debt has been paid in full 


and for the first time in the sixty years of its history 


the congregation is free from debt. The doubtful 
salary of $1,200 a year has grown to $2,000, plus rental 
perquisites amounting to an additional $300. The leaky 


_ roof was replaced in 1940 by a brand new one costing 


~ $1,000, paid in cash when the job was finished. The in- 


terior of the church building has been redecorated, every 


_ pew furnished with hymnals, steel pillars placed under 
the dining room roof, oak paneling in the chancel and 


the altar, new robes for all members of the choir, the 
stained glass windows repaired and releaded, church 
school rooms and parsonage equipped with gas heaters. 
And get this fact: the apportionment is being paid in 
full. In 1936, the year Pastor Moeller went to Hays, 
Trinity Lutheran paid a total of $190 on the apportion- 
ment. In 1937 it had jumped to $475. In 1938 to $550. 
In 1939 to an even $600. We don’t have the figures for 
1940, but they will be slightly more than $600. This is 


the answer—once and for all—to those pastors and 


church councilmen who tell us their congregations are 
justified in paying nothing toward the apportionment so 
long as they have pressing debts “at home.” It is also 
the major explanation of Pastor Moeller’s success. 


2. The annual Every Member Visitation. He con- 
ducts it every year with the same intensity of effort, 


and on the same high spiritual plane he does every- 


thing else. It is amazing how many pastors and church 
councilmen, after all these years, continue to make a 
joke out of this vitally important program. Of course 
it means a lot of work, but it is a glorious work that 
never fails to advance Christ’s program for His Church. 


3. Pastoral calling. It was my privilege to meet Pas- 
tor Moeller at the Omaha Convention for the first time, 
though we have carried on an irregular correspondence 
for several years. It was there he told me: “I love to 
visit with people—so well that I generally stay too long.” 


Contrast that statement with the statement by some 
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Trinity Church Council, Hays, Kansas, the men who helped Pastor 


Moeller defeat defeatism. (Top row, left to right) R. S. Markwell, 
stationer (financial secretary); George Grass, grocer; A. F. Swanson, 
agronomist; George Johnson, rancher; W. A. Wallerstedt, printer; 
Harry H. King, druggist (treasurer). (Bottom row) Roy Miller, 
realtor (vice-president); Frank Hall, rancher and oil; Thomas Reed, 
grocer; Dr. C. F. Wiest, pastor emeritus, professor (secretary). 


pastors that they are not called “to ring door bells,” or 
that they are “too busy” to spend their time calling. 
What such pastors need to know is that the best ser- 
mons are not inspired by books, but by people. 


4. Publicity. Pastor Moeller uses publicity to the 
limit—through the congregational bulletin, charts, dia- 
grams, pictures, graphs, yes, and quarterly statements. 
There are a lot of pastors and church councilmen who 
would hardly recognize a quarterly statement if they 
were to see one. They are those whose policy is to con- 
ceal rather than reveal information every member of 
the congregation is entitled to have. Pastor Moeller 
believes his congregation is entitled to know everything 
there is to know about the work of the whole church 
and about its own local work—and that includes “money 
matters.” 


5. “Going in debt to a project.” Pastor Moeller 
sprung a new one on me when he used that phrase in 
one otf his letters. The explanation is that since Trinity 
Lutheran has become debt-free its program from now 
on will be—when improvements are in prospect, or new 
ventures are in the offing—‘to go in debt to a project, 
but never again to a mortgage-holder!” In other words, 
when it is proposed to launch a project that will require 


‘real money, the money is raised in advance, so when 


the project is completed the cash is on hand to pay for 
it. The projects “put over” by Trinity Lutheran since 
its $3,000 mortgage was burned, as listed in a preceding 
paragraph, have all been paid for in this way. 


Enter, the American Board 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the Board of 
American Missions would “spot” Pastor Moeller, as its 
scouts are ever on the lookout for men like him. After 
repeated efforts they have landed him. The acceptance 
of his resignation as pastor of Trinity Lutheran was 
accompanied by lamentations, and a new call at a larger 
salary, if he would reconsider, but he felt a more urgent 
call to go with the American Board, and February 1, 
1941, he transferred to Springfield, Illinois, where he 
has been assigned to the task of organizing a new mis- 
sion congregation. He makes the change at a financial 
sacrifice, but he has done that before and the “money 
question” has worked out satisfactorily. “Such is my 
faith now,” is his comment on this his latest adventure. 


THE train shunted tantalizingly, the Pullman coach 
jerking a few inches along the station platform. Dr. 
Constance Gale turned quickly, but the trainman called 
out dolefully: 

“She'll not be starting awhile yet, ma’am, maybe an 
hour—they’re still working on the bridge up the line— 
better get your fill of fresh air.” 

Dr. Constance flipped her wrist and consulted her 
watch. Already the train had been delayed an hour by 
the bridge washout. She was anxious to make Stanley 
in time to rest and freshen up in her hotel room before 
going to the convention of hospital superintendents. The 
informality of the opening session meant so much to her, 
eager to meet men and women who had become prom- 
inent in the medical and surgical world. 

She halted in her platform tramp and gazed out over 
the expanse of level country and up to the hills that 
touched the skyline. Here and there she caught glimpses 
of trees felled to the ground by last night’s tornado. 
Telephone and telegraph lines sagged menacingly. Her 
eyes focussed on the horizon—wide horizons, she 
thought, how they beckoned one to explore. Her own 
future was wide horizon that only her dreams could 
visualize. Some day she hoped she would attend a con- 
vention as a hospital superintendent. Today she was 
merely a delegate representing the doctors of St. Mar- 
garet’s Hospital, yet her heart burned with pride that 
they had chosen her as their representative. Candidly 
she admitted she enjoyed executive authority. She be- 
lieved she would be perfectly happy as supervisor of a 
small hospital or a surgery. 

She heard the thud of horses’ feet on the road leading 
to the station and she watched as a man riding furiously 
lathered his horse into a foam of perspiration. The rider, 
dressed in khaki overalls and cotton shirt, swung from 
the back of the horse to the platform, calling out sharply 
to the station agent ambling curiously in his direction. 

“Duncan Blair’s powerful sick—can you get a call 
through to Mills Town for a doctor? He’s in awful pain 
and his wife as has seen sickness plenty thinks he’s in a 
bad way,” shouted the rider. 

“What’s wrong you didn’t put a call through on the 
Blair telephone?” demanded the station agent. 

“Telephone lines all down,” snapped the man with 
the horses. “I came down to telegraph—” 

“No luck—telegraph lines down too,” said the station 
agent shortly. “Maybe night before you can get a mes- 
sage through to Mills Town—” 

“That’s bad and Doc Blair delirious—not a doctor 
within twenty miles of the Ridges,” muttered the rider. 

Dr. Constance caught her breath sharply. She had 
not missed a word of the conversation. Not a doctor 
within twenty miles, eh? It might be tomorrow before 
a doctor could reach the sick man up in the hills. Of 
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course no one on the station platform knew she was a 
doctor; that she possessed knowledge of medicine and 
surgery that might bring relief to this Doc Blair. Prob- 
ably “Doc” was a neighborly nickname given the old 
man. It was not difficult to picture the home of the sick 
man in the Ridges—its utter lack of facilities for taking 
care of illness. 

She saw the’ concern registered on the face of the 
man with the horse and she thought of the friendship 
and goodwill that must exist between the neighbors. 
There was a stricken look in the man’s face. 

Curious how the plight of the sick man in the ridges 
called to her. If there were only time she could make 
the trip up the hills and give the patient some atten- 
tion before going on to the convention. But the trainman 
had said the train would be moving in an hour. 

And if she stayed over she would miss the opening 
session—the opportunity of meeting socially men and 
women of influence whom it was worth knowing if you 
harbored ambitions to rise to the top in the field of med- 
icine and surgery. But why should she even think of 
staying over? It was really no business of hers that a 
man lay desperately ill up there in the Ridges. People 
should settle in a district where there were available 
doctors and nurses and hospitals, she argued. 

Then suddenly she was questioning the station agent: 
“When does the next train for Stanley go through?” 

“A little after midnight,” he answered, eyeing her 
curiously. 

Dr. Constance stared at the Pullman coach. Ridiculous 
that she should be thinking this moment of the lovely 
green taffeta frock with its wide, billowy skirt folded so 
carefully in her traveling case. She believed in the 
psychology of dress and she knew that the green taffeta 
was stunning with her wheat-colored hair braided in a 
coronet. She desired to make a good impression tonight 
at the banquet—an impression that would be lasting as 
she contacted these hospital superintendents and super- 
visors. Some day there might be a vacancy and, if her 
name were mentioned, it might not be so hard to click 
in securing a Superintendent? 

Then suddenly her cheeks crimsoned with shame. 
Here she was thinking of a frivolous taffeta frock when 
she should be concerned with a sick man up in the hills. 
Suppose she did miss the opening of the convention— 
what then? She was not really necessary to the conven- 
tion—she had no part in the program. She would be but 
a listener, and after all tonight was more of a social 
get-together. How could she enjoy a banquet with the 
sick man in the hills on her mind? 

“Listen, I am a doctor—on the staff of St. Margaret’s 
Hospital—tell me how to reach your sick friend and I 
will go to him—I can take the midnight train to Stanley,” 
Dr. Constance broke out hoarsely, “I’ll get my things.” 
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“God bless you, sister!” exclaimed the man who had 
ridden horseback. “I just couldn’t go back and tell Doc 
Blair’s wife we couldn’t get word through to Mills Town. 
Beany Dill—up the road a piece—has a sort of market 
garden truck and he'll run you up the hills though it’s 
a rough ride, with the road washed out in spots. I'll ride 
on ahead and tell Mrs. Blair you’re comin’.” 

Ten minutes later Dr. Constance Gale and her travel- 
ing bags were tucked in a corner of the market garden 
truck rumbling up the mountain road. Beany Dill drove 
the ramshackle vehicle with a vengeance, bent on hurry- 
ing the doctor to the sick man. There was no conver- 
sation between Beany and Dr. Constance, the condition 
of the tornado-struck road demanding every ounce of 
his attention. Once they struck a hole that splashed 
the mud up like a geyser, drenching Dr. Constance’s 
tailored suit. It must be all of ten miles to Doc Blair’s 
house, she decided when they came in sight of the little 
hamlet of cottages nestling among the ridges. 

“That’s Doc Blair’s,” commented Beany Dill, pointing 
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out a long, rambling log house, smoke curling from the 
red chimney that climbed up the western wall. 

“It—it looks interesting,” thought Dr. Constance, a 
little surprised at the spaciousness of the log house; 
then sighed with relief as the truck came to a halt in the 
driveway. She was aching in every muscle from the 
jolt of the rough ride. 

Beany Dill led her through the livingroom to the bed- 
room and she noted with a little amazement that the 
walls were lined with book-filled shelves. A door stood 
ajar, and she glanced into a small room that represented 
a modern surgery. So “Doc” Blair was not a nickname. 

Then she was looking into the sweet face of the wife 

of Doc Blair and wondering at the calmness of the 
woman. She had expected to find a woman panicky 
with fear and utterly helpless. 
_ “Thank God, He has sent you—it is very serious— 
Dr. Blair, himself, realizes the seriousness of his condi- 
tion,” said the woman, gripping the woman doctor’s 
hand. (To be concluded) 


A Treasury of Devotion 


Psalms Yield Much to Meditation, Little to Analysis 


By Ricuarp F. Garnet, Atlantic City, N. J. 


It ts difficult to preach upon the Psalms because their 
beauty of emotion is so fragile that we destroy their 
charm as soon as we try to analyze or explain them. 
Certain psychologists seem to think that it is possible 
to study the deep things of the human heart as we might 
analyze a chemical compound. Experience teaches us 
the hopelessness of the attempt. Analysis only destroys 
the beauty, makes it artificial and dull. By preaching 
analytically upon the Psalms we do to them what many 
uninspired teachers of literature do to poetry. They kill 
it. As we meditate or preach upon the Psalms we must 
seek to avoid the iconoclastic danger which comes 
through over-analysis. As in the study of other poetry, 
the critical study of sources and cadence and rhythm 


are important, but never more important than the living , 


spark of the message. ; 

About all we can do with a psalm is to read it, learn 
its emotion, and try to capture that emotion for our own 
experience. If we have done that, we have done enough. 

Consider the Psalms. They are written in the flaming 
imagery of the east—sometimes far too brilliant for our 
_ dull western eyes. They revel in bold, imaginative fig- 
ures of speech. Their cadences are lofty and inspiring. 
They preserve for us the best emotions which the human 
heart can experience. 

_As an example let us think about Psalm 42:1: “As 
the hart panteth after the water brook, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.” Here we have true poetic 
beauty and religious inspiration. I care not who wrote 
the psalm, whether David or some unknown temple 
singer. That is a critical problem which isn’t so tremen- 
dously important. The really important thing is that 
long ago a human heart longed after God, even as you 
and I today thirst for God as our exceeding great joy. 
Across the centuries exists a kinship, a mutual feeling. 
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The singer has preserved his feelings in words which I 
cannot imitate. But through his words I can express 
the thirst of my own soul for God. 

The Psalmist compares his own desire for God to that 
of the tired, frightened deer for water. Let your im- 
agination roam. Visualize the sun-baked mountain 
crags, the dry, lonely forest in late summer, the hot, 
shimmering heat waves rising from the parched earth. 
Deep in a forest glen a tiny brook, almost dried up, 
trickles through the silences. Now the brook broadens 
out, its waters caught in a deep, clear pool. Long green 
stalks of grass fringe its border. The water, having filled 
the pool, plunges down with an invigorating white spray 
over the glistening wet rocks. 

Back in the hot, dry forest a terrified deer is crashing 
through the underbrush. He is seeking water; he must 
find water or else he will perish. From a distance his 
dilated nostrils catch the scent of the damp, cool stream. 
Onward he plunges. Now he breaks through the last 
restraining brush and halts at the pool. His mouth is 
flecked with foam. His flanks heave with exhaustion. 
He dips his muzzle into the clear liquid and sucks up 
the life-giving water. 

Could there be a more realistic analogy of the human 
soul searching for God? Theology couldn’t give it to us. 
Only the poet, only the man who feels these things, who 
has sought after God, who has thirsted and suffered, and 
who has been given the inspiration to express his feel- 
ings with words, can give us such things. There are lit- 
erally thousands of pictures and ideas in the Psalms 
which are there ready to be made use of, by the preacher 
in his preaching, by both preacher and layman in their 
devotions. These treasures not only minister beauty to 
us; they draw us near unto God. We must live with 
them to learn to love them and to hear their message. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Woman's Stake in Victory 


A voIcr has been ringing in my ears for days. When 
there is a pause in a conversation, I sometimes realize 
that I have been listening, not to my companion, but to 
that remembered voice. 

I had turned quite by chance to a radio broadcast of 
conversations between British children in America and 
their parents in England. A child’s voice came, clear 
and joyous, from the loud speaker. The mother an- 
swered. For a moment her tones were shrill with hys- 
teria, then she summoned all her reserves of will power. 
She regained her self-control, spoke carefully cheerful 
phrases, gave news of the rest of the family, “some- 
where in England.” 

That outburst, and its quick suppression have come 
to represent in my mind the feeling and the conduct of 
all the mothers of the world. 

The other day I was talking with a friend. “Well,” 
she said, “I hope they get this war business settled be- 
fore my boy is old enough to fight.” She laughed, but 
deep emotion was close to the surface for a minute. 

“Our stake in a British victory” has become a some- 
what overworked expression. As an American whose 
roots were struck deep in this country before the Rev- 
olution, I feel strongly the ties of culture and tradition 
that bind us to England. When I first set foot in Eng- 
land, I had the curious sense of homecoming which 
many Americans feel. 

Sometimes this whole war situation “gets me down.” 
It seems impossible to bear—bombs falling, falling on 
London, the lovely country-side scarred. Then I wonder 
if it could be those nice blond boys we met in Heidelberg 
who are dropping the bombs. “German Bombers Shot 
Down.” Have those boys gone to flaming death? 

From the emotional turmoil that enfolds us, emerges 
the conviction: This need not be. Men need not live like 
creatures of the jungle. 

America has been called “a pushover for a crusade,” 
“a nation of suckers.”’ Uncomplimentary as these names 
sound, they indicate the reputation we have gained with 
some people of being a nation that sees other nations as 
neighbors to be helped, not as enemies to be feared. We 
ourselves know how often our country has fallen short 
of that ideal, but we feel in all humility that we have at 
times come closer to it than many other nations. 

If this is our war, as so many of our people seem to 
think, it must be our peace. We must make clear what 
our real stake is. We must be prepared to take the lead 
in establishing a new world order that shall have per- 
manent peace as its goal. America must insist upon a 
Christian peace. 

Woman’s stake in any victory is freedom from the 
continua! threat of war that has hung over her and her 
young from the beginning of history. 

And I know of no way to achieve it except to Chris- 
tianize the world, beginning with America. A Christian 
America will not countenance any grabbing, however 
justified, on the part of our British cousins. Nor will she 
withdraw from the affairs of the world and devote her- 
self entirely to her own selfish interests. 
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The only hope I see of “getting this war business fin- 
ished” is to redouble our missionary efforts, abroad and 
at home. 


Sub to Super 


Have you ever used a stereopticon? I think that is the 
name of the contraption. In my childhood an aunt of 
mine had one. It was old even then and quite a curiosity 
to the children of the family. Through a masklike ar- 
rangement which was held before the eyes, pictures of 
the Taj Mahal, the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and other 
famous places could be observed. Each eye looked at 
a separate picture, an arrangement which gave a pleas- 
ing illusion of a third dimension. 

The pictures were very beautiful, but we knew the 
places they showed must be even more so. We longed to 
see “the real thing.” : 

There was nothing very penunan about the early 
movies with their swiftly blurring horses and their stiffly 
emoting damsels. Romance on the screen was usually 
very heroic, but we knew “the real thing” would be 
even more so. 

The early Victrolas were the delight of music lovers 
of that day. They bought recordings of Caruso and 
Farrar. These they played over and over. We marveled 
at the beauty of the sounds. We thought how wonderful 
it must be to go to the opera and hear “the real thing.” 

All these artificial representations were accepted by 
our generation as subdued reproductions. Fiction was 
neither as strange nor as highly colored as fact. 

Just when the tide started running the other way, I 
don’t know. But turned it has. Nature has been put in 
the shade by Art. 

We look at colored pictures of distant scenes and say, 
“I wonder whether it is really as beautiful as that. The 
way a thing is photographed makes a lot of difference.” 

Many of us stay home from concerts and listen to the 
radio and the record-player. What’s more, if we don’t 
like the soloist’s voice, we turn a button and get it in a 
register we prefer. 

The acting of our modern movies is much more con- 
vincing than in early days. But as we are enjoying the 
screen story, most of us are saying to ourselves, “But of 
course this is only a movie.” 

The movies have set a standard of feminine beauty 
which most of us try to follow. Consequently when we 
see a beautiful woman we say, “How lovely. I wonder 
how she looks without makeup.” 

You know a dozen other ways in which Art has im- 
proved on Nature. Those who supply the public de- 
mand for news and information see to it that we get 
color, and plenty of it. We have grown so used to the 
technique of the radio commentator that anything less 
exclamatory seems very dull. 

Our children have become so used to sensational radio 
programs and comic strips that Bible stories sometimes 
seem a bit prosy. Or if we give them their full dramatic 
flavor, the children look at us with “Oh, yeah?” in their 
eyes. 

In these days of super-this and super-that, can you 
blame them for being a bit blasé? 


‘ 
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Minister's Wife True Love Does Not Always Run Smooth 


Mrs. Lathrop Listens to a Young Wife’s Tale of Woe 


Last Sunday after the morning service, Carolyn 
Sanders asked if she might come to see me this week. 

She is a most attractive young woman whom Tom 
Sanders met and married when he was working in the 
East. He was a chemist for a large manufacturing com- 
‘pany and she had general supervision of all the steno- 
graphers in the research department. A sort of personnel 
worker, I think. 

When Tom came back to work for our local concern, 
C. B. I—Corn Byproducts, Inc., to those who are not 
residents of Bordenville—he brought his young wife with 

‘him. We were all delighted with her and so glad that 

Tom had found a girl who could appreciate his fine qual- 

ities. They were radiantly happy. 

After Carolyn spoke to me Sunday morning, I realized 
that her gayety had been a bit forced lately. Tom has 
been working so hard, now that C. B. I. is making some 
sort of synthetic material used in airplanes, that I 

_haven’t seen them together much lately. Howover, I 

_ dismissed as ridiculous the idea that there was anything 
wrong between them. They aren’t the sort divorces are 
made of. 

_ Although it was only two o’clock when Carolyn ap- 
peared, I made a cup of coffee to take the stiffness out 
of the atmosphere. Even then, she had trouble telling 

- me what was on her mind. 

_ “Marriage,” she said, attempting to carry the conver- 
sation with her usual light touch, “has turned out to be 
a bit different from what I expected. I wanted to talk 
to some other woman who could look at my problem 
from an outsider’s point of view. Perhaps you can see 
a way out of my difficulty. I can’t.” 

“If I can help you, I will,” I said, a little uneasily. 
“But before you tell me Tom beats you when he’s drunk, 
you must promise not to hate me for knowing.” 

She laughed. “It isn’t quite that bad—or that easy. I 
always thought I had all the qualities that would make 
me a perfectly contented wife and mother. Now it looks 
as though things weren’t going to work out as I ex- 
pected. 

“Our first year I had a lot of fun playing house in our 
little apartment. Tom’s evenings were free. We had a 
grand time with our friends or just together. Then we 
came here. It was fun to fix up our house here, too. But 
now I’ve made curtains and painted furniture till there 

is nothing more I can do to that poor house. We don’t 
want to adopt a baby till we are sure we won’t have one 
of our own. And I am bored to death.” 

“Why don’t you get a job?” I asked. 

“Why don’t 1? Tom won’t let me! Doesn’t that sound 
too medieval for anything? But he doesn’t approve of 

_ married women working, and he says there ought to be 

other ways to fill my time. 

“But you know, Mrs. Lathrop, I can’t spend all my 
time on bridge and movies the way a lot of women do. 
Even reading and the radio get tiresome when there is 
no purpose to my days. Before my marriage I had a 
responsible position. I was doing something worthwhile. 
I can’t learn to be a playgirl at this late date.” 
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“Of course, you can’t,” I agreed. “Surely Tom can 
see that.” 

“But he can’t! So you see it has come to the place 
where I am not only bored, but blaming Tom for my 
boredom. That is just lovely.” 

By this time, the words were rolling out so glibly I 
knew she had said them in her own mind many times. 
“Ts Tom’s stubbornness to keep me a prisoner in my 
own home? If I know that I have to stay within that 
limited sphere, that’s what it will become, a jail. And 
Tom the jailer.” 

I laughed and she paused in her outburst to laugh 
with me. The picture of Tom as a jailer was too much 
for both of us. Carolyn would not laugh with me long. 
“Tt is serious,” she insisted. 

“It is serious,” I agreed. “But let’s keep the facts 
straight. Tom is a little old-fashioned in his attitude, but 
he adores you. He wants to be the sole provider of your 
comforts. Don’t try to turn him into an ogre.” 

“T know. It is just that I feel so desperate lately. I 
felt that I just had to talk to you.” 

“As I see it, you need an occupation that you feel is 
worth while and of which Tom will approve. Why not 
some sort of church work?” 

“You mean join the Missionary Society or some- 
thing?” she asked, in dismay. 

“Wither the Missionary Society or the Ladies’ Aid 
could use all the time you have to give, and you would 
find yourself enjoying it once you made up your mind 
to it,” I said. “But that isn’t what I meant. Mr. Lathrop 
has a lot of people to visit who have personality prob- 
lems of one sort or another. He hasn’t time to give them 
adequate care and I thought perhaps your work before 
your marriage might have fitted you to help him. Shall 
I ask him?” 

“That does sound interesting,” she said, brightening. 
“T had a lot of courses in social psychology and that sort 
of thing. Perhaps that’s what has made me so analytical 


about my own unrest. But I really am interested in 


people, and I’d like to help Mr. Lathrop if he can use me. 
Even Tom can’t object to that.” 

Once more I seem to have “passed the buck” to Jerry, 
but I know he’ll think of something. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Some children’s parents 
won't grow up. 
Late evening parties are 
the rule. 
On Sunday they cannot get 
up 
So all may go to Sunday 
school. 
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Sor ece Se fences 


As for man, his days are as grass; as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone; and the place thereof shall know it no 


Psalm 103: 15, 16 


more. 


“Our days are as the grass, 
Or like the morning flower, 

If one sharp blast sweep o’er the field, 
It withers in an hour.” 


And this is the writing, that was inscribed: Mene, 
Mene (Numbered), Tekel (Weighed), and Peres 
(Divided). Daniel 5: 25-28 


Tekel; thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting. Daniel 5: 27 


“For it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or hell.”—Shakespeare. 


* * * 


Low, all these things worketh God with man. 
Job 33: 29 


“Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that chequer life!”—Cow per. 


In whom also we were made a heritage, having been 
foreordained according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his will. 

Ephesians 1: 11 


“Under whose feet (subjected to His grace), 
Sit nature, fortune, motion, time, and place.”—Tasso. 


So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many 
be called, but few chosen. (A. V.) Matthew 20: 16 


“O mortal man! Be wary how ye judge: 
For we, who see the Maker, know not yet 
The number of the chosen.”—Dante. 


*% * * 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
Galatians 6:7 


“Sow a thought, and you reap an act; sow an act, and 
you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
sow a character, and you reap a destiny.”—Boardman. 


*% *% * 


Thou, God, seest me. Genesis 16: 13 
“What can ’scape the eye 

Of God, all-seeing, or deceive His heart, 
Omniscient!”—Milton. 
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Lake the grass, man’s days spread out over the area 
of his life. Even in wintry days there remain some 
greenness, reminding of immortality. Like the flower in 
his field, man arises in youth’s bloom, “flourishes” a 
season, “withers.” Not so in Paradise; for there the gar- 
dens “Continually are green, There grow such sweet 
and pleasant flowers, As nowhere else are seen.” 


The handwriting on destiny’s walls! At the feast of 
Belshazzar and a thousand of his lords Daniel inter- 
preted the strange writing, still on the walls for every 
man: “Mene,” our days are “numbered”; “Tekel,” we 
are “weighed” in God’s balances; “Peres,” our earthly 
possessions will be “divided” from us by death. It means 
to us in personal questions: Are my days too empty to 
count? Is my character too light to value? Is my life too 
worthless to last? = 


Elmer Davis, commenting on the inaugural address, 
called it a “doctrinal sermon” or the President’s “pro- 
fession of faith.” It was gratifying to hear the emphasis 
placed on “the spirit” and “the faith” of our nation. 
But basic to that “spirit and faith” is the deep-rooted 
Christian trust of our citizenry in the Supreme Ruler. 


President Roosevelt prophesied, “We will go forward 
by the help of God.” When Moses sought God’s will at 
the Red Sea, with hills on either side and Pharaoh’s 
armies at their rear, Jehovah commanded: “Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward!” Going in 
faith, the waters divided and they went over on dry 
ground; for under God’s feet “sit nature, fortune, mo- 
tion, time and place.” 


“Sometimes Providence, like Hebrew letters, must be 
read backwards,” said John Flavel. We are apt to mis- 
understand God’s dealings, as did the laborers in the 
parable who complained when the man who worked 
one hour received the same as those who toiled all day. 
God knows how to evaluate men and their services and 
determine the “few chosen,” out of the “many called.” 


The kind, quality, and quantity of the harvest is 
according to what is sown. But, the farmer must do his 
part: he must plow, sow, cultivate, and reap, or expect 
no harvest. Do not complain if Nature seems unkind, 
and say it is “hard luck” or “fate” if your life’s harvest 
is a failure. Sow the right thoughts, acts, and habits, 
and you will reap the right character and destiny. 


One of the most devilish inventions to torture was a 
dungeon with iron walls which gradually closed in to 
crush the helpless victim within. The iron walls of seem- 
ing fate bring no feeling of despair to him who knows 
an all-seeing Eye looks in through the gloom in sym- 
pathy, and an all-mighty Hand offers the magic key of 
salvation to set him free. 
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Seesawing with Fate 


Every man sits on one end of a great seesaw. On the 
other sits Law, with Destiny. Delicately balanced, one 
end or the other goes up or down at the slightest jerk 
of fate. Playing seesaw at the hands of fate is the game 
of life. So says the fatalist. “Not so,” says the optimist, 
“there is no such thing as fate,” for “man is the creator 
of his own destiny.” | 

The thinking world has ever been divided into the 

_two opposing schools, in both philosophy and religion. 
The fatalist says man is the helpless victim of Nature’s 
laws and of circumstances he cannot control. Nothing 
can save him from the oncoming wheels of the heartless 
juggernaut or from the upper and nether millstones that 

_ will slowly but surely crush out his life. It is the sad 

_ philosophy of the pessimist. The countless millions of 
the submerged classes in every land—be they India out- 
castes, slum dwellers, the unemployable, the incurable 

_ in body or mind, the brooders in misery, whoever and 

_ wherever found—wring their hands and cry out, or bow 

their heads in silence, and say: “This is the worst world 
possible!” or, “Whatever is must be.” Over on the heavy 
end of the plank sits Nature, and her inevitable laws 
_ must prevail; little man is nothing in the scales of fate. 

As the keeper of the gambling house confided, “The 
house is always sure to win in the end. Never a chance 
has the gambler!” The cards of life are truly “stacked” 

- against man, the unfortunate. 

Man also faces Moral Law. Even if he conquers the 
_ forces of Nature, there remain adverse conditions in 

- human society. Whether it is true or not that “man is 
his own worst enemy,” the fact remains that “man’s 

inhumanity to man makes countless millions mourn”; 
and ruthless ambition, selfishness, hate, persecution, war 
and its attendants, evils of every hue, crush and curse 
throughout the earth. Governments, human and divine, 
may seek a remedy, but the individual is still the victim 
of inreigning sin in human hearts. 


Fate a Farce 


THE opposite school says, Man. will increasingly tri- 
umph over Nature’s laws and an Evil Order. The 
scientist tells him how to harness the elements, and 
compel electricity, steam, and all forces of chemical, 
atomic, and other energy to do man’s bidding. The en- 
gineer and the mechanic build furnaces, turbines, 
wheels, and wings, and with them man utilizes fire and 
water, land and air, to serve him and add to his well- 
being and happiness. There is no limit to the dreams 

_and achievements of the optimst who says, Man creates 
his own destiny! 

The moral reformer and social uplifter arouse to bet- 
ter sentiment, make new deals to banish poverty and 
insecurity, build hospitals and reformatories, minister 
medicine and mercy, and herald a new era for the suf- 
fering and oppressed, the renegade and the malcontent. 
They, like the material upbuilder, say society shall not 
succumb to fate but rather a new moral and social order 
can, and will, be created by man. 


Religion Steps In 


_ In rFacrne these extremes of man’s subjugation to 
aoe and Moral Law, working with fatalistic pre- 


\, 
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cision on the one hand, and of man’s force of individual 
and social will on the other, religion steps in. A higher 
spiritual Force is injected into human relations, demand- 
ing that “righteousness and peace and joy” be recog- 
nized as principles not only for the “Kingdom of heaven” 
but the kingdoms of earth as well. This higher Force 
brought in through divine agencies is the inevitable 
answer to the problems incident to Fatalism in conflict 
with Free Will. 

The great religious question has always been: To what 
extent does the Creator intervene in the affairs of His 
creatures? Does He create the intricate machinery of 
His universe and then, like the watchmaker, wind it up, 
set it running by natural law, and leave it to its fate? 
Or, does He continue His supervision and aid, directly 
or through special spiritual agencies? One group of 
religionists says the Infinite Creator is too far removed 
to bother with the individuals of His creation but leaves 
them to the control of universal laws established for 
their good. Another group claims God is in and through 
all things as the universal Spirit, in the pantheistic sense 
—God in all or is all—or in the polytheistic sense—gods 
many, everywhere. The Christian believes in the trans- 
cendent God the Father, the immanent God the Spirit, 
and the transcendent-immanent God the Son, Who is 
the divine correlator and link, uniting the Godhead, and 
bringing the Triune God into personal and vital re- 
lationship with His creatures. He believes that God is 
a loving Father Who creates and also cares, a Redeemer 
Who bridges the chasm between the infinite and the 
finite and saves man from sin, and a Spirit Who contacts 
inwardly the spirit of man in regenerating and sanctify- 
ing power. 

This Triune God of our Christian religion does not 
leave us to fate. He does not predestine us to condemna- 
tion or to salvation. He allows full play to our free will. 
We can accept or reject His saving grace. That grace 
is freely offered through Jesus Christ, but to us is given 
the choice to go the natural way under the “law of sin 
and death” or the saving way under the “law of liberty,” 
as “free men in Christ Jesus,” “through whom we have 
eternal life.” The Apostle Paul in his epistle to the 
Romans, chapter 8, verse 2, writes, “For the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law 
of sin and of death.” 


God at the Controls 


Ir 1s not a two-way proposition, man at the losing end, 
and Natural and Moral Law with fate’s control at the 
heavy end of the plank. With God at the center, fate is 
supplanted by the God-man, through Whom is effected 
a glorious triad of forees—Law, and Grace, and the co- 
operating will of Man—with the Spirit of God at the 
controls. It is the privilege of us mortals, with the 
power of free will, under God’s grace, to choose def- 
initely a saving relation with Him, in the confidence that 
“to them that love God all things work together for 
good, even to them that are called according to his pur- 
pose” (Romans 8: 28). 

The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
facing pages are presented for study and meditation by 
J. William McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


At some time during each of the last four years we 
have taken advantage of the now prevalent custom of 
“taking a vacation.” Last year, and again this year, Jan- 
uary was the convenient month, and New Orleans was 
chosen as the first stop. It is at the writing table of a 
hotel room in this famous Crescent City that we are now 
sitting. We have experienced the usual satisfaction that 
bears witness to the fall of man. It is subnormally cold 
in Louisiana, but in Philadelphia it is worse. And that 
comment reveals the distortion of the human mind. For 
why should the greater misfortune of another make our 
own hardships less irritating? Who wrought this product 
of depravity into the proverb, “Misery loves company”’? 
There is no logic in that conclusion. It is kin to the kind 
of comforting which is more or less prevalent—‘Things 
are never so bad that they could not be worse.” There 
is far greater consistency in the observation, “Things 
are never so good that they cannot become better.” 

These paragraphs are the output of a vacationing 
mind, which we hope is not synonymous with one 
vacant, or even absent. We therefore claim the license 
to postpone mention of the important characteristics of 
New Orleans, such as its size, sites of interest, and mag- 

-nificent harbor and growing volume of commercial activ- 
ities. We choose instead to reveal mere incidents that 
impressed themselves upon us. For example, in a res- 
taurant, popular in both prices and patronage, we found 
an item on the menu—“Chicken in the rough.” Our pro- 
fession is one in which the nation’s egg layers have long 
figured prominently, and in the course of forty years we 
have encountered a wide range of toughness. But 
roughness? The term was new. Before choosing fowl 
we obtained assurance from the server that no radical 
changes in preparation were meant by the term. What 
reached us was a platter of delicious fried chicken so 
cooked and carved as to invite dispensing with the use 
of knife and fork. The hint was made explicit by pro- 
viding with the course an ornamented pint bucket con- 
taining quite warm water. This was no puny substitute 
for the ancient laver, as is our modern fragile finger 
bowl, but unmistakably a bucket. And, mark you, 
neither a slice of lemon nor a posy diminished its 
utilitarian provisions. “Chicken in the rough!” It has 
its attractions. Further details are obtainable. 


THE REAL SOCIAL LEVELER 


WE respectfully draw further upon the impressions 
made upon us during that meal to remark that the 
American city’s restaurants are close to the nation’s 
public schools and churches in developing “likeness” 
among us. We would guess that 200 persons were in our 
view at this evening meal, mostly Louisianians by back- 
ground and residence in so far as one could infer from 
manners, garb, and physical features. But New Orleans 
should exhibit distinctions among its people: it does do 
so if one goes back to the city’s earlier years. In fact, 
one is told of the five national regimes and of three dis- 
tinct lines of descent; namely, Cajon, Creole, and 
Acadian. But beyond the prevalence of brunettes over 
blondes, no evidence of French or Spanish origins could 
be discerned. And when we asked the server about 
early traditions, we learned that historically they con- 
tinue, but socially they have largely disappeared. 


And what else could be expected as a result of the 
mass feeding and mass transportation which are char- 
acteristic of our city? Rural communities can retain the 
attributes derived from ancestry and from discrimina- 
tion among social influences. Urban life gradually erases 
them. Creole and Cajon both find “chicken in the 
rough” nourishing and easy of consumption. They and 
the vast majority of their fellow urbanites are given 
common interests in the objectives of daily life. Distinc- 
tions are eroded by the myriad of adjustments that must 
be made. One thinks of the weathering of stones by the 
effects of sun, rain, and temperature. Something sim- 
ilar occurs with people. 

We tested the data above stated upon the “bell hop” 
department of our hotel. The young woman who dis- 
tributed the calls was the spokesman. “Are you familiar 
with the three groups?” we inquired. “Sure,” she re- 
plied. “I’m an Acadian.” But further questions brought 
the information that her great-grandfather was of the 
company from Canada whom the British deported. The 
family maintained the tradition, but “it cuts no ice” in 
earning a living. All of which leads us to offer the asser- 
tion for discussion by persons interested. In our church’s 
consideration of what has become known as rural and 
urban problems, the community forces are the factors 
that make the problems. To enable religion to grow and 
produce in the environments in which the people live 
must dominate all planning. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


REALISM compels the traveler in America in these 
days to conclude that preparations for war are not a 
bluff. It is not the slogan of 1928, a chicken in every 
pot, but smoke from every chimney. The trip we made 
to Omaha last October differed in scenery from some 
previous journeys to Chicago in the indications of re- 
stored employment in iron and steel industries. The 
section of the South through which we rode did not 
present flaming furnaces, but in the factory buildings 
where textiles are woven we saw the signs of busy looms 
and capacity employment. 

The more intensive interest of government in produc- 
tion affects management in many enterprises. Orders 
of commodities with a label for United States defense 
are said to have the right of way in factories. Commer- 
cial commodities suffer delays thereby, but not to the 
extent that would happen were we at the stage of com- 
bat or of occupation. There are regulations of personal 
privilege. During a river trip in the huge harbor of New 
Orleans we heard a ship’s officer’s orders to caution a 
man with a camera against its use during the excursion. 

But the indubitable evidence of the “state of prepara- 
tion” which will develop a condition of preparedness is 
the prevalence of groups of young men who are in mil- 
itary and naval-centers. Small groups are met fre- 
quently “on leave” in the great cities: they occasionally 
make themselves heard as well as seen. But such small 
companies as we have encountered have been well- 
mannered young Americans. 

What the “trainees” think about their assignment to 
military duties we have no way of knowing. But among 
veterans and among the grandparents of today’s soldiers 
in the making there is little division of opinion. They 
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continue to hope that we shall not become actively and 
personally involved. One element in the mind of most 


' citizens can be added to protection of life and property; 


namely, freedom to maintain the “American way of life.” 
The formula beneath that third attribute can be worded, 
The United States plans to have its government con- 
tinue to be the servant of its citizens. 


4 IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF POLITICS 


Our “desk” for January 21 is the writing table in a 
room in a Texas hotel. Once we crossed the vast acreage 
of this Lone Star State, but now we claim to be in it. 
This assertion we rest for acceptance upon the claim of 
the city of Houston (in which is located said hotel) that 
it is the growingest city in the South. 

For the present we record impressions made by “what 
we see in the papers.” In particular we have scanned 


the editorials for references to Texas’ most picturesque 


son, John Nance Garner, whose term as Vice-president 


expired the minute preceding the inauguration of Pres- 


_ ident Roosevelt. The story as we have it before us in 


the Houston Post is an Associated Press release, but the 


| headlines are local. They read: “Garner Discards Silk 


Topper to Swear in Wallace; Had Borrowed Hat from 
Jesse Jones.” In the column and more which follows 


' the heading, there are allusions to the well-known dis- 


like of the former Vice-president. to merely decorative 
forms of garb and ceremony. We deem it an evidence 


not only of the esteem in which solid sincerity in public 


is held by men elected to office, but of the continuing 
power of the people to discern and appreciate the worth 
of basic essentials in character. One does not object to 
growth in culture, encouragement of the arts, and that 


- complexity of formal conduct by which society seeks to 


protect itself from crudity and rawness. But the ten- 
dency to mistake ornaments for essentials and cere- 
monies for power requires the sharp rebuke which men 
in authority apply through their contempt for—well, it 
might be silk hats. There is a lot of empty space in a 
topper, and a well-aimed missile easily bares its wearer 
to storms of prejudice and malice. 

The above references to Mr. Garner are, of course, 
suggested by our happening to be in his great state when 
he relinquished the office after earning the lasting grat- 


itude of his fellow citizens. But such appreciation does 


not obscure the sense of the very great and very grave 
obligations which the executive department of our na- 


tion was required to undertake’ under the leadership of 


Mr. Roosevelt. Concerning the circumstances, the na- 
tion’s character, and the man elected by the people there 
are certain facts to which we of the Lutheran Church 
must give due heed! The order in which we state them 
does not indicate their rating in importance. The first 
of these is the requirement that we recognize the con- 
flict between two systems of government definitely and 
directly involved. Mr. Roosevelt focused attention on 
the necessity of protecting one of these; namely, Democ- 
racy, against its opponent, an ism found in three forms; 
namely, Communism, Fascism, and Nazism. What- 
ever may be the abuses that gave birth to the moving 
principle of these, namely, the subjection of the citizen 
to the state, our nation is now confronted for the third 
time on this continent with the defense of a major po- 
litical principle. The first of these was the right of 


_ representation in government; the second, title to one’s 


peace as a citizen; the third, location of civil power. 
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Where the people of a nation are properly equipped, 
they are competent to exercise self-government. Amer- 
ica and Canada have made that truth evident. In both 
these segments of North America the past decades have 
led thoughtful citizens of all economic strata to discern 
the enjoyment of providential privileges in their par- 
ticipation in government. We deny to no state the ap- 
plication of the revealed truth, the powers that be are 
ordained of God, but there are abundant grounds for 
believing that democracy as it has been developed in 
North America was most richly in accord with the will 
of the God of nations and therefore most abundantly 
blessed. . 

The issue therefore is at hand: shall this most ef- 
fective form of administering political power be con- 
tinued? It is for the people to determine. 

In our Lutheran churches there is the place each 
week for the prayer for the “powers that be.” Thereby 
we exercise one of our privileges as Christians. At the 
same time we voice our loyalty. 


DR. J. F. OHL 

Dr. J. F. Out, whose earthly life extended a score of 
years beyond the allotted three score and ten, exerted 
an influence upon Lutheranism in North America which 
is basic to its development and immeasurably extended. 
Since he is definitely named a dozen times in the index 
of the hymns of our Common Service Hymnal, one ex- 
pects his contribution in arranging and composing mel- 
odies for the cherished poetry of our worship to become 
a permanent reminder of his gifts in the sphere of sacred 
song. 

And our Hymnal is only one of the depositories of his 
work. He was very influential in the Committee on the 
Common Service when the liturgies of the Chief Serv- 
ice, of Matins, and of Vespers were formulated. Each 
of them is directly indebted to him: his name is attached 
to the settings of the Sentences of the Morning Service 
and to arrangements of the Responsories in the Vespers. 
Carols for Easter, Christmas, and other occasions were 
given to the song books prepared for Sunday schools. 
Occasional anthems and a setting of the Magnificat were 
widely used. 

As a church musician Dr. Ohl, in our judgment, was 
so gifted as to conserve the rich sources of our sacred 
music: he admired the chorals, the Plain Song, and the 
dignified, stately harmonies, many of which are inheri- 
tances from past centuries. But by his own temperament 
he was so responsive to rhythm as to guard against tra- 
ditionalism and foreignness for their own sake. 

But it was not his services in the sphere of music that 
he most highly cherished. To the ministry of mercy he 
gave himself without reservation for more than two 
score years—first in the Milwaukee Motherhouse of 
Protestant Deaconesses and then as City Missionary for 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In much of this work 
he was pioneer, teacher, and example. He had that sense 
of the worth of the individual that led to constant em- 
phasis on the essential motivation of the diaconate, of 
evangelism, and of the ministry of mercy, which is to 
make the recipient of the Church’s serving love an in- 
heritor of the Kingdom of God. In hospitals and penal 
institutions, in conferences and in synods, he demanded 
in every act of this field of service the demonstration 
of divine grace given freely in Christ’s name to persons. 
Here again his work will live after him. 
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Two Fine Traits 


Jesus Tells Christians to Forgive Offenders and Thank God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 17: 1-4, 11-19. The Sunday School Lesson for February 16 


How we treat people shows up our 
traits. We expect offenders to suffer at 
our hands and helpers to be rewarded 
by us. The Christian teaching is that 
offenders should be forgiven and help- 
ers should not look for rewards. Then 
two questions seem in place: What is 
the Christian attitude toward offend- 
ers? The answer is in the one word, 
forgiveness. What is the Christian at- 
titude toward helpers? The answer ‘is 
in the one word, gratitude. So we may 
say that the Christian who forgives of- 
fenders and is grateful for all help re- 
ceived from God or man carries about 
with him the marks of a Christian. 


Forgive 

Human nature and the habits of peo- 
ple never fooled Jesus. He knew what 
is in man and what man does in conse- 
quence. Jesus was an observer who 
took in facts, analyzed them, and drew 
conclusions. Then He declared some 
teaching that often was new, though 
often only an emphasis on a principle 
old and well known. Jesus’ teaching on 
forgiveness resulted from these steps: 
He saw how plentiful were offenders 
(people then were as much given to 
injustice as they are now); He knew 
that human nature being what it is, 
offenders continue their annoying ways; 
He laid down the law for conduct, with 
special reference to His followers, that 
the offenders are to be forgiven. 

Jesus expects of Christians that they 
avoid giving offense, and that, if they 
are offended, they must forgive. He did 
not mean a complacent indifference to- 
ward offenders. He insisted that the 
offender be rebuked, not in anger, but 
in the hope of leading him to repent 
and show worthiness and willingness to 
be forgiven. Jesus added an exceptional 
demand, one that evidently was new 
for His time, when He prescribed seven 
forgivenesses daily, if offenses recurred, 
followed by apparently sincere re- 
pentance. 

Probably if we had our way we would 
delete this teaching of Jesus. Naturally 
we do not like it; we think Jesus asks 
too much of us. We resent being or- 
dered to forgive offenders. We prob- 
ably think it would be much easier to 
be Christians if Jesus had not said here 
“seven times” and on another occasion 
“until seventy times seven.” 


Be Helped 


The background of this splendid il- 
lustration of true gratitude to God for 
exceptional blessings is the story of 


ten lepers who sought to be helped by 
Jesus. No prejudice held them back. 
They availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to offer themselves to Jesus for 
help. It must be said to the lepers’ 
credit that they acted on reports about 
Jesus and presented their case to Him. 
They had a faith based on hearsay. At 
least they took for granted that there 
could come no harm to them in asking 
Him to have mercy on them. He would 
see at once what their plea for mercy 
meant; they were asking Him to cleanse 
them, to free them from ieprosy. 

Would Jesus heed their plea? Would 
He cleanse them and send them back 
to their people? Would He recognize 
the authority of the Jewish church and 
conform to its ceremonial law? Here 
was His chance to assert Himself, to 
compromise, to risk offending both 
Jewish and Samaritan church leaders. 

Jesus handled the situation strangely. 
He made no promise to the lepers. He 
said nothing about cleansing them. His 
direct words to them sounded as though 
He was ignoring and dismissing them. 
Anyone hearing Jesus’ words to them 
might have thought of Jesus as sar- 
castic, as if to say, “Go to your priests. 
Why call to me?” But the lepers clearly 
thought differently about Jesus and His 
command to them. We like to believe 
they had faith that in some way Jesus 
would have mercy on them. 


Give Thanks 


The ten lepers were cleansed as they 
went to show themselves to their 
priests. Their cleansing gave them real 
reason for going. Though Jesus wrought 
the miracle that cleansed them, they 
could not go home to associate with 
family or neighbors without the pro- 
nouncement of the priest. The implica- 
tion of the story is that the nine Jews 
who were cleansed accepted the mir- 
acle with no thought of thankfulness 
to Jesus. Gratitude seemed foreign to 
them. That surprised Jesus. He seemed 
hurt at their failure to return to give 
glory to God. This lack of gratitude 
labeled these nine cleansed Jews as 
scarcely deserving the miracle at all. 

But the Samaritan was surprisingly 
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different. His racial prejudice certainly 
made it difficult for him to return and 
express gratitude to Jesus. He was 
justified in supposing that Jesus would 
not welcome him and might snub him. 
But the gratitude in his heart knew no 
hindrance and would tolerate no with- 
holding. This man’s gratitude gained 
deserved commendation from Jesus. It 
brought to him the added blessing, ex- 
pressed in Jesus’ welcome words: 
“Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 

Forgiveness and gratitude spring 
from the same source; both are splen- 
did Christian traits. If we find it hard 
to be forgiving, the result of it justifies 
the effort. Gratitude comes easy for us 
if we think of our blessings—no think- 
ing, no thanking. 


WHAT AS WRONG WITH > 
THIS? 


[An excerpt from a Junior Leader’s Letter] 
“T am the superintendent of the junior 


department of our church. There are 
fifty-two lively boys and girls, ages 
nine, ten, and eleven years, enrolled in 
the department. These children are 
divided into six classes. 

“As soon as each junior arrives, he 
goes to his class. When enough children 
come, we begin our worship service. 

“After the worship, I drill the boys 
and girls on a psalm or a hymn. They 
do not like the drill very much so we 
have a contest between the boys and 
the girls to keep up the interest. At 
the close of the year we give prizes. 

“IT endeavor to give the teachers at 
least twenty minutes for the lesson, but 
sometimes only fifteen minutes are left 
after the offering is taken and the roll 
marked. 

“After the lesson I call the group to- 
gether and give the announcements. 
Then we close with a hymn and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

“T have conducted the junior depart- 
ment in this way for nearly fifteen 
years. Last summer some teachers in 
the department attended a leadership 
education school. They came back with 
many new teaching suggestions which 
do not fit into my formal schedule. I 
am confused. I do not know how to 
change my program, yet I believe the 
teachers are right. God’s Word is the 
same through the ages, but the way in 
which we teach God’s Word may 
change. 

“Please tell me what is wrong with 
my program and how to improve it.” 

Do you think that this superinten- 
dent has a real problem? How would 
you answer her? We sent her Methods 
for the Leaders of Junior Boys and 
Girls, by Mabel B. Fenner. United Lu- 
theran Publication House, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 20 cents a copy. M. E. L. 


) 
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ness and to bless. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Home Builders 


The Marriage Service 
Matthew 19: 4-6 


In THE Occasional Service Book the 
following instructions are given the 
pastor before beginning the Order for 
Marriage—“No marriage shall be sol- 
emnized unless the minister be con- 
vinced that God’s blessing may be 
properly asked upon it.’ Marriage is 
not a sacrament, but a contract between 
two which God is called upon to wit- 
It must conform to 
the laws of the state in which it is to 
be made. There can be marriage with- 
out the church in all but two states of 
the U. S. A. and such marriage is rec- 
ognized by the Protestant Church. 

Another instruction given the pastor 
is that he may publish the bans in the 
church one or more Sundays before the 
marriage. The word ban means proc- 
lamation. The congregation is informed 
publicly of the coming wedding. This 
practice is not general in the American 


_ Protestant church. It has much to com- 


mend it. Hasty or secret marriages 
would be avoided. It would be of in- 
terest to hear our Lutheran young 
folks discuss the question whether this 
custom should not be more generally 
followed. 

“The man to the right of the woman,” 
is the instruction as to the position of 
the groom and bride before the pastor. 
This 
custom. It includes the seating of rel- 
atives and guests in respect to their 
relationship to the bride or groom. 
Probably the significance lies in the 
right arm as the symbol of strength 
and protection. It is the sword arm. We 
follow old customs even though we do 
not accept the clinging vine ideal of 
womanhood. 


The Invocation 

'The ceremony opens with the calling 
of God to witness the transaction. The 
wedding is to be conducted in His 
Name, that is, in His spirit, in respect 
to the significance of all that God is. 
It would be better to invoke no blessing 
if the marriage does not merit it. 


The Address 

In all solemnity the pastor next ad- 
dresses the couple and all who are 
present with regard to the meaning of 


_ marriage. It is “a holy estate, ordained 


of God and to be held in honor by all.” 
“Reverent minds” are necessary. Then 


is an observance of longtime 


quotations from scripture are given to 
support the claims as to the holy char- 
acter of marriage. Included is the scrip- 
ture lesson assigned to this topic, Mat- 
thew 19: 4-6. The quotation from St. 
Paul, Ephesians 5: 22, would require 
some interpretation before it could con- 
form entirely to our present belief as 
to the equality of man and woman. 
“Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord,” may 
be a reflection from the social standards 
of the times of St. Paul, just as many 
interpret his instruction to women as 
to wearing hats or speaking in public 
worship. (See I Corinthians 11: 5, 13; 
14: 34.) Or it may be interpreted as a 
part of the beautifully spiritual con- 
ception of marriage, like the relation- 
ship of Christ to the church. The word 
submission is to be entirely flavored by 
the love that unifies the man and the 
woman. Here is a mutual word, an un- 
selfish word; there is nothing slavish 
about its meaning. 

These scripture passages are fol- 
lowed by a warning and a promise. The 
warning is that no life can be lived 
without trials. Sin is in the world and 
will take its toll. The promise is that 
our gracious Father is always present 
with His abundant blessing. In so far 
as His Presence is realized there is help 
for every time of need. 

Then the pastor calls for the public 
statement of any valid reason why the 
marriage should not be consummated. 
Many pastors omit this, yet no honest 
couple need fear its use, 


The Vows 

They are the same for man and 
woman. Our Lutheran service states 
them beautifully and simply. Love, 
comfort, honor, keep in sickness or 
health, forsaking all others, keep only 
unto her (him) for life. This is a sol- 
emn obligation, yet no marriage should 
be contemplated where there is un- 
willingness to assent to every word of 
this vow. The first word, “Love,” is 
only defined more fully by that which 
follows. How different this definition is 
from the silly sentimentalism, the 
physical desire, and the jealous egotism 
with which love is pictured on the 
screen and in books and magazines. 

When these vows are said, the father 
of the bride, or his representative, gives 


‘the bride to the groom, either sym- 


bolically by placing her hand in his or 
by word. Then the bride and groom 
may make a second vow directly to 
each other in the words: “I take thee 
to my wedded wife (husband) and 
plight thee my troth till death do us 


part.” If the first vows are said at the 
entrance of the chancel, these vows are 
given directly before the altar. They 
do not add to the substance of the first 
vows, but do add impressiveness. 


The Ring 

The ring has a long and interesting 
history. It is without end, a circle, sym- 
bolizing the unending character of mar- 
riage. It is of gold, symbolizing purity. 
It is placed on the third finger of the 
left hand because of an ancient belief 
that a blood vein led directly to the 
heart from this finger. Rings may be 
exchanged—a beautiful custom, and one 
that emphasizes the equality of obliga- 
tion. 


The Declaration and Blessing 

On the basis of the vows taken by 
the man and woman the pastor declares 
them to be man and wife—or husband 
and wife, as some pastors prefer. This 
is a Protestant conception of the part 
taken by the pastor. He does not make 
them man and wife: God unites them 
upon the basis of their mutual vows. 
The pastor continues with an assertion 
as to the unbreakableness of the union 
and adds a blessing that they “may 
please Him in body and soul, and live 
together in holy love till life’s end.” 


Prayer and Benediction 


The prayer that follows this blessing 
is full of meaning and beauty. Note 
these phrases: “Strengthen them in 
constant fidelity and true affection to- 
ward each other; sustain and defend 
them amidst all trials and temptations; 
and help them so to pass through the 
world in faith toward Thee, in com- 
munion with Thy Holy Church, and in 
loving service one of the other, that 
they may enjoy forever Thy heavenly 
benediction.” What more could any 
marriage require to insure a happy 
home! 

The Lord’s Prayer and the Old Testa- 
ment benediction, closing with the 
words “and give you peace,’ complete 
the service. To enter upon this service 
with insincere and worldly hearts is to 
dishonor the God Whose Presence it 
invokes. It is most beautiful and im- 
pressive in the church, for which it was 
really intended. But wherever used 
reverently, it gives the best promise of 
a happy Christian home, 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 16. 
This topic gives an opportunity for gen- 
eral discussion of customs observed at 
weddings, good and bad. Next topic: 
A Good Lent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PREACHING FROM THE BIBLE 


By Andrew W. Blackwood. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville. Pages 247. Price, $2.00. 


The scarcity of profitable books on 
the use of the Bible has been lament- 
able. Now, at long last, there is this 
first-rate one on the use of the Bible in 
preaching. 

Dr. Blackwood is well known as pro- 
fessor of Homiletics in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. He says that three 
questions, coming to him from various 
sources, were three of the reasons for 
writing this book. They were: 

“Where can we find a minister who 
knows how to preach from the Bible?” 

“Where can I get a book that will tell 
me how to prepare a sermon from the 
Bible?” 

“Where can I secure a textbook about 
preaching from the Bible?” 

The volume is a most satisfying con- 
tribution toward the solution of those 
and many related questions. Some of 
the chapters are: The Biographical 
Sermon; the Biographical Series; The 
Preaching Paragraph; The Expository 
Lecture; The Chapter Sermon; The 
Book Sermon. Each chapter is treated 
concretely with vivid language and 
abundant illustration and there is an 
evangelical emphasis as well as prac- 
ticality throughout. 

All in all, this is a must book for 
every preacher, RawtpH D. Hem. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By Martin Dibelius. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1940. Pages 150. 
Price, $1.50. 


The method of form-criticism is ap- 
plied in this interesting study of the 
Sermon on the Mount. By this method 
the scholar seeks the tradition which 
was the basis of the evangelist’s written 
account. It is the meaning of this tra- 
dition, rather than the thought of the 
writer, that the form-critic seeks. The 
author holds that this was not a single 
sermon, preached at one sitting, but a 
collection of sayings, joined together 
by the reporters into a sermon. 

A summary of his views on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount may be stated as 
follows: 1. It is composed of single say- 
ings, spoken on various occasions to 
various people. 2. They were combined 
and organized by the evangelists to 
provide a standard for Christian con- 
duct. 3. What Jesus had said as to the 
coming of the Kingdom in its ideal had 
to be altered somewhat to provide for 


the very unideal conditions of the 
world in which Christians must live. 
4. There are other programs of Chris- 
tian conduct in the New Testament, but 
this “sermon” overshadows all of them. 
5. The Sermon on the Mount presup- 
posed an early end to this world. With 
this expectation lost, the early Chris- 
tians had to face the problem of living 
“in Christ” in the world as it was. Evi- 
dent alteration in interpretation of the 
traditions would follow. 6. Christianity 
became responsible for the known 
world when it became the state religion. 
Yet the spirit of the world was still 
pagan. Only a small part of the Chris- 
tian community really tried to live their 
ideals. 7. Today the world receives the 
Sermon on the Mount with a shrug of 
the shoulders, but even though “we are 
not able to perform it in its full scope, 
we are able to be transformed by it.” 
8. This “Sermon” does present the will 
of God for us whatever it costs to try 
to live it. 9. We must remember that 
it is Christian “law” and demands that 
we be rather than do something. 

We have attempted this summary in 
order to whet the appetite of students 
of the New Testament for a careful 
reading of this book. However we may 
take exception to the hypothesis to 
which the form-critic falls heir, this 
book offers a fresh viewpoint from 
which to approach the Sermon on the 
Mount. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


AH SIN 


By Sherman A. Nagel. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 272. Price, $2.00. 


This is a deeply interesting story of 
China, of robber bandits and their bat- 
tles, of missionaries and their struggles, 
of mixed marriages and hardships in- 
volved, of “house” feuds and resulting 
hatred, of China’s customs, traditions 
and life with changes that have crept 
in and modernized China. Through it 
all runs the romance of Ah Sin, a rob- 
ber bandit of the house of Yong, and 
Fa Len of the house of Wong, culminat- 
ing in a Christian love marriage. 

As a finished piece of literature we 
are not grading this story; but we do 
feel that as a portrayal of China touched 
by Christianity and as a story this book 
may well be put in the hands of young 
people and adults and in Sunday school 
libraries. M. G. Horn. 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lenten Box No. 28 


Lenten Daily Offering Box 
No. 28 


A low-priced offering box of ex- 
tra heavy cardboard with attractive 
designs on front and back, including 
device for noting daily offerings 
during Lent and with appropriate 
Scripture verses on the sides. New 
Design and different shape. 


Size, 3% x 2% x 1% inches. 
Price, $2.75 a hundred, postpaid. 


Sample on Request. 
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New Design. An especially de- 
signed, substantially made white 
envelope, printed in purple with a 
device for recording daily offerings. 


Size, 3 x 5% inches. 


Price, 60 cents a hundred. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


BEFORE THE ARCHITECT 
COMES 


By Director E. M. Conover, Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture 


It 1s the work of the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture to assist 
the pastor, the church building or pro- 
gram committee and the congregation 
to care for many items of work which 
are essential to any successful building 
or improvement enterprise. 

In many cases two years or more 
should be occupied in this very impor- 
tant work of study and preparation be- 
fore it is time to select an architect and 
have plans drawn. For this work it is 
urged that any church contemplating a 
building program for the years 1940 and 
_ 1941 (even if it is a very minor re- 
| adjustment) have the improvement 

program and the actual plans prepared 
now. This will permit time for promot- 
ing the project and for securing the 
spiritual values that should accrue in 
every building enterprise. 

It will also give time to make changes 
and alterations in the plans so that 
when the work shall have been com- 
pleted there will be no regrets or 
wishes that it had been different. 

The following list of items to be at- 
tended to and preliminary activities in- 
dicate some of the departments of 
service of such a consulting agency as 
the Bureau of Architecture. The Bu- 
reau does not take the place of an 
architect. 

1.A study of the activities and meth- 
ods needed and found successful in 
worship, Christian education, fel- 
lowship and service activities. 2 

2. A study of the population by various 
age groups, population and com- 
munity trends defining the field of 
responsibility. 

3. A study of other churches and in- 
stitutions in the community for a 
determination of the responsibility 
and needed program. 

4. Prepare a statement of the needs in 
terms of activities and groups and 
the needed rooms and areas for 
each. 

5. A study of possible sites. 

6. Learn the availability of new loca- 
tions, kind of building, size, etc. 

7.Study possible remodeling or en- 
larging of the existing building. 

8. Describe and evaluate experiences 
of other church building projects. 
Suggest a program. 

9. Promotion and preaching to secure 
united and devoted support of the 
needed program. 

- 10. Estimate the probable resources. 
_ .11.Show with lantern slides, typical 
i blueprints, photographs, exhibits, 


is 


se 


various types of buildings, rooms 
and equipment possible. 

12.Plan to organize the best kind of 
building council or committee for 
the study and promoting, financing 
and constructing of the improve- 
ment. 

13. Complete the writing of a building 
program so that an architect will 
know all the requirements to be 
provided. 

14. Describe how to utilize space and 
rooms to best advantage, how to 
save costs by limiting ceiling 
heights, duplicating use of rooms, 
etc., how to build by units to avoid 
crippling debts. Make a list of pos- 
sible economies. 

15. Write a check list so nothing desired 
will be omitted and so that changes 
will not be required after ‘the build- 
ing is started. 

16. Plan how to select an architect and 
a builder. 

17. Write a furniture and equipment 
program for all rooms and depart- 
ments. 

18. Plan to make the financial program 
a means of spiritual growth. 


The Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture of the Home Missions 
Council is the consulting and advisory 
agency for more than twenty denom- 
inations. It was established June 1, 
1934. Dr. Z. M. Corbe is a leading mem- 
ber of the Home Missions Council, 
which directs the work of this Bureau. 

A postal card addressed to Room 61, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
will bring a blank form for represent- 
ing local needs of churches with sug- 
gestions for any type of remodeling, 
renovating or new building project. 


ALL THIS, AND A SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, TOO! 


By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, Director 
Public Relations, Carthage College 


Most educators agree that during the 
twinkling twenties most college stu- 
dents deemed it right and proper to pay 
most of their college expenses. A youth 
in that decade found embarrassment in 
the admission that father could not foot 
the bill. And it was downright hu- 
miliation to have a parent who was un- 
employed. “Success” was the watch- 
word! 

But the threadbare thirties changed 
all this. With nationwide depression it 
was no longer unrespectable to be out 
of a job. To many it became tragedy 
in a very real sense. And thus it be- 


‘came necessary for prospective college 
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students to ask for aid to meet costs. 

Seeking aid from the college not only 
became necessary, but it became a habit 
and, some say, it finally became a 
“game.” Prospects wanted loans, grants 
in aid, work, rebates, concessions, all 
this, and scholarships, too! 

In a substantial majority of the cases, 
actual aid for our young people be- 
came an absolute necessity, and our 
church colleges granted it. 

But whereas many think only the 
high-powered athlete was receiving ex- 
tensive aid in college (which may be 
axiomatic at large secular institutions) 
one discovered that “the very least of 
these” in intellect and general educa- 
tional background were demanding 
more and more assistance. 

Thus the forthcoming forties finds the 
student in somewhat of an opposing 
frame of mind from two decades ago. 
It is now apropos to seek aid. Running 
rampant among student prospects, par- 
ticularly the athletic segment, is their 
theme song, “What will you give me if 
I go to your school?” Certainly, where 
such aid is a necessity for a Christian 
student, let our church-related colleges 
be the first to meet the challenge! But 
where students need no aid, and yet 
seek it merely because it is “being 
done” these days, let the church college 
be the first to deny it. Otherwise far 
larger sums will be required: from: our 
supporting synods. 

Many secular schools, and some 
church schools, too, use student aid as 
a bait to build up a large and preten- 
tious student body. But what does it 
profit a college though she gain all the 
prospects on the territory and at the 
same time turns out pitifully pampered 
alumni? It is that kind of student who 
will expect the world to come across 
with continued concessions. 

Our church colleges are happy to find 
work for a student who must have it, 
and to give scholarships to those who 
merit it; but it has long since been time 
for secular schools, with state subsidies, 
to stop luring prospects with excuse- 
less grants merely for the purpose of 
building large student bodies at the ex- 
cuselessly large tax expense of the 
citizenry. 

After each true gentleman and scholar 
has been granted his scholarship we 
still have the problem of the boy or 
girl who may think he or she is long 
on ambition but somewhat short on in- 
tellectual makeup, and who is a mem- 
ber of one of our supporting churches. 
A case in point is the lad who lived in 
a town a few miles away from a 
campus. When asked whether he 
would commute to college the scholar- 
ship seeking student sagely said, “No, 
I think Pll drive back and forth.” 

If he came from your church, would 
you say he should be given all this, and 
a scholarship, too? 
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Dr. J. F. Ohl—Nonagenarian 


Tributes to a Lutheran Leader, Pioneer in Works of Mercy, 
Missionary and Writer of Church Music 


JEREMIAH 
FRANKLIN 
OHL, D.D. 


A Tribute from his Pastor 


Witu the passing of Dr. Jeremiah 
Franklin Ohl our Church has lost a 
leader who, by the abundance of his 
labors and the positiveness of his faith, 
was widely known and highly esteemed. 
This veteran of the Cross, reverend 
Senior of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, would have reached his ninety- 
first birthday this coming June. He 
reached his birthday into immortality 
on January 20, 1941, and on January 
24 he was laid to rest in God’s Acre at 
St. John’s Church, Quakertown, Pa., 
after impressive services in the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, 
of which he was a member. For the 
last eleven years of his long and useful 
life he was confined by his infirmities 
to his bed. But there was no infirmity 
in his Christian faith, no infirmity in 
his love for Christ and the Christian 
Church. Out of his sense of uselessness 
he often prayed, now that his work was 
done, that God would take him home. 
His mind was clear until the last, and 
his interest in his Church was keen and 
lively until the end. 

Since 1895 he was engaged, until ill- 
ness compelled him to retire in 1930, in 
the City Mission of Philadelphia and in 
the Inner Mission of the Church at 
large. He was the faithful comforter, 
through Word and Sacrament, of thou- 
sands of burdened souls in hospital and 
prison. Few men have been more tire- 
less and unsparing of themselves than 
Dr. Ohl, and the example of his zeal 
will continue for many years to move 
the hearts of all who knew him to 
greater love and loyalty in the work of 
the Saviour’s Kingdom. He was for- 
tunate in his home, where loved ones 
cared for him with assiduous devotion 
and rested him through the many 
weary years of his disablement with 
the riches of their affection. 

Friends and neighbors, admirers 
within the Church and far beyond its 


bounds, associates in the Inner Mission 
and other causes of the Kingdom, all 
share the sorrow of his passing and re- 
joice in the long, laborious, and fruitful 
life which God gave him to live amongst 
us. J. Henry Harms. 


“Senior” of Synod 

Dr. Ohl’s connection with the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, according to 
modern psychiatrists, began in his pre- 
natal days at Cherryville, Pa., and con- 
tinued, with the exception of a short 
midwest interlude, to the day of his 
death. He started his earthly life as a 
member of a Ministerium congregation 
and ended it both as a member of a 
Ministerium congregation and as. its 
honored Senior. 

The Cherryville congregation is one 
of those ancient vintage groups which 
has supplied the Ministerium and the 
United Lutheran Church with real 
leaders. It has now and then furnished 
the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium a temporary headache because 
its real leaders have left the field to 
those who at times believe strongly in 
congregational isolationism. Some very 
happy days of my own boyhood were 
spent as a guest in the Cherryville par- 
sonage. 

Dr. Ohl clearly proved his ability to 
lead a congregation and to exert a very 
real influence in the community in his 
protracted pastorate at Quakertown. 
Somewhat rigid regulations self-pre- 
scribed in connection with congrega- 
tional polity did not seem to interfere 
with or militate against a warm attitude 
toward the community. Undoubtedly 
some of those who later saw Dr. Ohl 
in action on the floor of the Minis- 
terium would have believed themselves 
under some sort of hallucination had 
they seen him lead the Quakertown 
Band. He looked upon this as an Inner 
Mission and Music Co-operative. The 
meaning of this becomes apparent as 
we realize that the band was largely 
recruited from the local Fire Depart- 
ment. 

On his return from Milwaukee Dr. 
Ohl became the major unit of the Phila- 
delphia City Mission. Others associated 
with him and the work grew in two 
dimensions, one of them city Inner Mis- 
sion work under the auspices of an 
Inner Mission Society composed of 
Philadelphia Lutherans, the other, the 
splendid Inner Mission work, developed 
so successfully as a synodical project 
by Dr. Bechtold. 


THE LUTHERAN 


When Dr. Henry E. Jacobs, the es- 
teemed Senior of the Ministerium, died, 
the synod naturally turned to Dr. Ohl 
and elected him its Senior. In that 
capacity he continued even while on 
his sick bed to be the advisor of the 
President of the Ministerium in the 
more intimate concerns of the synod. 

Thus as a child of the Ministerium, 
a pastor in the Ministerium, one of its 
“seneral men,’” and its Senior, it will 
be seen that this “grand old man” and 
“the grand old Mother Synod of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism” had much in com- 
mon. EK. P. PFATTEICHER. 


A Leader in Inner Mission Work 


Tue Ministerium of Pennsylvania is 
a mother of pioneers. One of her 
pioneer sons outstanding for service 
was the Rev. J. F. Ohl, Mus.D. Passa- 
vant and Spaeth had introduced the in- 
stitutional part of the Inner Mission in 
America. Dr. Ohl made the term and 
the work a part of the everyday life of 
our Church. 

Beginning at the Milwaukee Mother- 
house in 1893, he never ceased in his 
efforts to further the Inner Mission. 
New Year’s Day, 1899, marked the 
start of the Philadelphia City Mission. 
Under Dr. Ohl’s leadership the work 
spread rapidly. In a few years two as- 
sistant pastors and a host of volunteers 
were needed. In homes, hospitals and 
prisons, commencing at the Lankenau 
Hospital and the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary, the influence of our Church 
began to be felt. 

Speaking to, writing to, and exhort- 
ing the Church of its need of the Inner 
Mission, no opposition or disappoint- 
ments could deter him. He championed 
the organization of our Philadelphia 
Seamen’s Home, organized the first In- 
ner Mission Society in this country; the 
first Hospice for young men and the 
first Lutheran Settlement House came 
into existence under his leadership. 

In the field of penal legislation he 
was an acknowledged expert. As a 
member of the venerable Pennsylvania 
Prison Society he gave valiant service. 
In institutions of a special character 
he rendered unsual services. 

Dr. Ohl had only one remedy for 
human ills—the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In his living experiences 
he learned to know of its allsufficiency. 

The coming generations will venerate 
him as one of the great pioneers and 
leaders in the Lutheran Church of 
America. G. H. BrecHroxp. 


Pre-eminent in Lutheran 


Church Music 


Dr. Oxt’s service to the Church was 
remarkable for length of years, for 
strength of leadership and permanent 
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influence, and for many-sidedness. His 
active life covered eight decades. For 
fifty-six years he labored indefatigably 
in the active ministry. His services in 
the field of the liturgy and church music 
were pre-eminent. His constructive 
leadership was the first powerful and 
sustained influence in the elevation of 
musical standards of taste and ability 
which has been so evident in the Lu- 
theran Church of America during the 
past half century. 

Dr. Ohl became a member of the 
Church Book Committee of the Gen- 
eral Council in 1885, and was associated 
with Drs. Schmucker, Seiss, Spaeth, 
Jacobs, and others in the preparation 
of the revised Church Book. As a 
member of the joint committee on the 
Common Service Book, his contribu- 
tions were outstanding. He was chair- 
man of the sub-committee on text of 
hymns, chairman of the committee on 
music, and a member of the editorial 
committee which prepared the manu- 
script for publication and carried it 
through the press. 

Dr. Ohl edited the “Little Children’s 
Book” in 1885, and revised the musical 
portion of Dr. Seiss’ Church Song in 
1892. In this latter year he published 
his own School and Parish Service Book 
and Hymnal. In these collections he 
first introduced to the English Lutheran 
Church in this country many German 
chorales and an exceptionally fine num- 
ber of the best English hymn tunes. He 
himself composed settings for Matins 
and Vespers, the Burial Service and the 
Litany, and a complete series of Re- 
sponsories, the latter published in 1909. 
He composed many hymn tunes and 
carols (the latter published by 
Shirmer), and a number of anthems, 
among the latter one, “I Will Extol 
Thee,” which won second prize in a 
competition for anthems in celebration 
of the Quadricentennial of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. He also published 
three cantatas. Ten of his hymn tunes 
are found in the Common Service Book 
of the United Lutheran Church, of 
which he was the chief musical editor. 

More than two hundred articles, re- 
views, and translations from his pen 
were contributed to The Lutheran 
Church Review, Memoirs of the Lu- 
theran Liturgical Association, The Lu- 
theran Encyclopedia, THe LuTHERAN, 
The American Lutheran Survey, The 
Musician etc.. He taught Liturgics and 
Church Music in the Chicago Seminary 
for five years, and was lecturer in the 
Philadelphia Seminary 1910-11. He 
addressed conferences and summer 
schools on liturgical and musical sub- 
jects, and with several associates con- 
ducted convocations in many states and 
Canada. 

. Dr. Ohl’s attainments were fully rec- 
a ognized beyond his own communion. 
: | 


He was a member of the Hymn So- 
ciety of America, and of the Manu- 
script Music Society of Philadelphia, 
and was elected an honorary associate 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
Students of the liturgy, of hymnology 
and church music everywhere held him 
in honor and esteem. 

This enumeration of Dr. Ohl’s activ- 
ities tells little of the man. Those who 
worked intimately with him in these 
particular fields admired not only his 
gifts and his unflagging industry, but 
many other sterling qualities of his na- 
ture. His pursuit of the good and the 
true and the beautiful was a veritable 
passion. His every working hour was 
filled with an intensity of earnest, un- 
selfish, whole-hearted devotion to 
Christ and His Church. His intercourse 
with others was enlivened by a quiet 
humor. His associates will ever re- 
member him as a genial, loyal and ac- 
complished friend, and an able minister 
of Jesus Christ. 

LutHer D. ReEep. 


A Pioneer in Deaconess Work 


Dr. Ount’s rise to leadership in the 
Church began when he enlisted in the 
deaconess cause. That great pioneer of 
Home and Inner Missions, Dr. Passa- 
vant, called him in 1893 to become the 
first Rector of the Motherhouse he had 
just founded in Milwaukee. As its rep- 
resentative he attended the first gather- 
ing of Lutheran leaders in deaconess 
work, held in Philadelphia in 1896, and 
was elected secretary of the conference 
then organized. When Dr. Ohl resigned 
in 1898, he had laid the foundations on 
which that work is still carried on, now 
the Motherhouse of the American Lu- 
theran Church. During those five years 
he also gave full courses on the Inner 
Mission and the Diaconate at Dr. Passa- 
vant’s theological seminary in Chicago 
and later published that valuable ma- 
terial in his book, “The Inner Mission,” 
still the best book available for the 
study of this subject. 

His dream of a lifetime came true in 
1914 when he visited some of the most 
important institutions abroad. What he 
saw and heard confirmed his conviction 
of the immense practical value of this 
Christian service and helped him dur- 
ing his two terms on the Board of Dea- 
coness Work to influence definitely its 
policy and practice. 

Dr. Ohl’s work has assured him a 
place foremost among the American 
pioneers in deaconess work and in the 
Inner Mission, while his manifold ac- 
complishments, his thorough scholar- 
ship, his deep convictions and his un- 
tiring zeal have set a high standard for 
all servants of the Lord and His 
Church. His memory will long remain 
an inspiration. E. F. BAcHMANN. 
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A Pastor’s Hobby— 
Boys 


The Rev. Day B. Werts, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., and a teacher in the State Train- 
ing and Agricultural School at, Jor- 
donia, was recently named by Governor 
Prentice Cooper to succeed Lacey H. 
Elrod, resigned, as superintendent of 
the school. The appointment of Mr. 
Werts is “temporary,” the Governor 
said, depending upon his availability 
and the working out of a definite pro- 
gram for the institution. 

Mr. Werts has obtained temporary 
leave from his congregation to take up 
the duties at the institution, but will 
probably continue his ministerial work. 

The school is located near the City 
of Nashville, and is for white boys. It 
is entirely penal in its nature, the only 
boys who are enrolled being those who 
have committed a felony or some other 
misdemeanor. Since Mr. Werts’ ar- 
rival in Nashville about two years ago 
to take up work at St. Paul’s Church 
he has been conducting a class in “The 
Christian Way of Life” at this institu- 
tion with an average membership in the 
class of thirty boys. In this time ap- 
proximately ninety boys have been 
reached by this teaching. Mr. Werts 
writes THE LUTHERAN: 


“Almost every man has a_ hobby. 
Where others might play golf, do wood- 
carving, or collect antiques or such, I 
collect boys who have lost their way 
in life’s maze and try to help them 
carve a place for themselves in decent 
society. 

“This work started as a hobby, but 
at the insistence of the Governor of 
Tennessee it has temporarily become a 
real job.” 


The following is quoted from a letter 
from one of the boys who had attended 
the classes in this institution: 


“Pastor, I just read of your assign- 
ment. How happy I am! I can hardly 
write. I realize how light your heart 
must be now that you can work in the 
life you love, ‘helping others.’ A human 
being could not have chosen so wisely; 
God has seen and placed you there. ... 
Right now I would give ten years of 
my life to be there to help you. If you 
know of any way I might help, tell me.” 


The Rev. Day B. Wertz is thirty-two 
years old, was born in Newberry, S. C., 
and was graduated from Newberry 
College and the Southern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Columbia, 
S. C. He held pastorates in Spartan- 
burg and Charleston, S. C., before going 
to Nashville. His institutional experi- 
ence includes a year as assistant to the 
chaplain at the South Carolina State 
Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 
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Happiness Prevails 


Fifteenth Anniversary Program in Columbia Church 
Expresses Joyous Thankfulness 


January 5 was a 
record - breaking 
day for the Church 
of the Reformation, 
Columbia, S. C., the . 
Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek pastor. The ~ 
occasion was the 
observance of the 
fifteenth anniver- — 
sary of the organ- 
ization of this con- 
gregation. The per- 
manent organiza- 
tion was _ effected 
January 3, 1926. At 
the morning service 
the pastor repeated 
the sermon used at 
the first regular 
service January 10, 
1926. At the eve- 
ning service the 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. E. Z. 
Pence of Little Mountain, president of 
the Synod of South Carolina. Fifteen 
new members were received into the 
church at the morning service. 

Monday evening the anniversary ban- 
quet was held with a large attendance 
of members and friends. J. B. Rawl, 
vice-chairman of the first council, and 
first superintendent of the Sunday 
school, was toastmaster. The address 
was delivered by the Rev. George E. 
Meetze of Prosperity, a charter mem- 
ber of the Church of the Reformation, 
and the first son of the congregation 
to enter the ministry. Greetings were 
brought in person by the following: 
Mayor L. B. Owens, City of Columbia; 
the Rev. F. Ray Riddle, president of 
the Columbia Ministers’ Union; the Rev. 
J. B. Cassell, president of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association of Columbia; the 
Rev. Curtis K. Wise, a classmate of Mr. 
Boliek, who assisted in the early work 
at Reformation; Mrs. H. A. Jackson, 
superintendent of the Lowman Home 
for the Aged and Helpless, of which 
Board Mr. Boliek is president since 
1932; Dr. E. C. Cooper of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Columbia; the 
Rev. T. F. Suber, superintendent of the 
South Carolina Synod. 

The toastmaster read greetings from 
synodical officials and representatives 
of Boards of the Church with which 
Pastor Boliek is connected; also from 
Carl M. Distler, president of the Board 
of Social Missions of the U. L. C. A,, 
and Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. Mr. Boliek was assisting 
Dr. Greever as a student supply pastor 
when the Church of the Reformation 
was organized. It was he who first sug- 


THE THREE BUILDINGS IN WHICH THE CHURCH OF THE 
REFORMATION, COLUMBIA, S. C., HAS WORSHIPED 


gested that this section of the city would 
be a good field for a Lutheran Church. 

Before the banquet program closed 
the toastmaster addressed the pastor in 
words of esteem and appreciation on 
behalf of the congregation, then pre- 
sented Mr. Boliek with a new bill fold 
in which was a crisp new $100 bill. 


The Start 

While Mr. Boliek was a senior stu- 
dent at the Lutheran Seminary in Co- 
lumbia, and assisting Dr. Greever at 
the Church of the Ascension, he led a 
group of students making a preliminary 
survey of this section of the city. Fol- 
lowing this the upstairs of an old store 
building was rented at $4.00 per week. 
No funds being available for such pur- 
pose, Mr. Boliek stood good for the 
rent. The offering at the first meeting 
amounted to $4.16, and each Sunday 
continued to be more than that needed 
for rent. The first meeting was held 
October 25, 1925, at 3.00 P. M. Old 
chairs and boxes had been assembled 
to seat about 40 people, the highest ex- 
pectation for attendance was from 25 
to 30, but there were 111 present the 
first Sunday. The group was promised 
that if they returned the next Sunday 
chairs would be provided. During the 
week following other churches and 
friends assisted in securing chairs. Mr. 
Boliek presided at the first meeting. 

During November and December 
1925 a temporary organization was set 
up. This became effective and per- 
manent January 3, 1926. 

The first regular service was held 
January 10, 1926. The sermon was de- 
livered by Mr. Boliek. Other events 
during January were: the congregation 
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was admitted to the South Carolina 
Synod; a call was extended to Pastor 
Boliek, effective June 1, he to serve as 
student supply until completion of his 
seminary course; call accepted; prop- 
erty purchased through aid of loan of 
$3,000 from the Board of American 
Missions for five years without inter- 
est; the property consisting of two lots, 
one a corner lot 90 feet x 208 feet, and 
an adjoining lot 64 feet x 208 feet. A 
temporary chapel was erected by the 
members at a cost of about $800. The 
first service in the chapel was held 
February 14, 1926. A few months later 
the chapel was enlarged. J. A. Koon 
served as chairman of the building 
committee and supervised construction. 
The charter membership closed the first 
Sunday in February with a total of 84. 


Pastor Ordained 

May 30 the pastor was ordained at a 
special service, the sermon being de- 
livered by his father, the Rey. A. L. 
Boliek of Luray, Va. Pastor Boliek was 
installed August 22. 

Early in 1933 work was started on 
the present educational building. L. F. 
Frick, serving as chairman of the build- 
ing committee and supervising con- 
struction. This was at the worst of the 
depression, and at that time only two 
buildings were under construction in 
Columbia. The first service was held 
in the present beautiful brick building 
June 25, 1933. 


Above 500 Members 

As of December 31, 1940, the total 
number of members received since or- 
ganization was 687. The membership is 
now 566: by letters of transfer, 470; by 
confirmation, 175; by adult baptism, 42; 
children baptized, 192; conducted 47 
funerals, and married 110 couples. 
Many of the members received by let- 
ter had been inactive in their home 
churches, and came from both Lu- 
theran and non-Lutheran sources, The 
total sums raised for all purposes dur- 
ing the fifteen years is $84,000. . The 
property valuation is about $50,000. 


The Honor System of Giving 
Reformation Church has pioneered in 
a number of things in this section. One 
of the more recent progressive move- 
ments is the use of the “Honor System 
of Sharing.” The year 1941 will be the 
sixth year in which this congregation 
has asked no pledges of any kind. All 
members are “on their honor before 
God and each other” to share their in- 
comes. as received. Tithing is suggested 
as a guide to giving. A regular budget 
is prepared for the congregation and 
packets of envelopes for the year are 
given to each member, but no pledges 
are asked. Those having no incomes 
for any period are asked to bring their 
empty envelopes, mark them zero, sign 
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their names, place them on the offering 
plates; these will be put on the altar 


_ with the offering and “The Lord will 


! 
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understand.” 

The year 1941 is the second in which 
this congregation uses the “Monthly 
Loyalty List.” This is a list of the 
names only of all persons who con- 
tribute for every Sunday in the month 
for both current expenses and beney- 
olences, all envelopes for the month to 
be in the church office by Monday fol- 
lowing the last Sunday. A copy of this 
list is mailed to every family at the 
close of each month. 

A monthly news letter is sent at the 
same time to each family. This carries 
announcements and facts which every 
member should have. It shows the 


number attending all services for the 


month, the receipts for current ex- 


penses, benevolences, building fund, 
Sunday school, etc., and reports the 
number sharing for these causes. In- 
dividual quarterly statements are sent 
to every member together with a 
financial statement of receipts, dis- 
bursements, and outstanding obliga- 
tions at the end of the quarter. Thus 
the congregation is kept informed reg- 
ularly about the financial progress of 
the church. 

Plans are being made for the imme- 
diate painting of the interior of the 
auditorium, and an order has already 
been placed for a small Moller pipe 
organ to be installed in March. 

The celebration of the fifteenth an- 
niversary had brought renewed inter- 
est and zeal to the congregation which 
now looks for still greater progress in 
the years ahead. 


' American Orphans Contribute Aid 
for Orphaned Missions 
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Lutheran World. Action Notes Continued Support and Varied 
Reaction in the Appeal for $500,000 to Sustain 


Lutheran Mission Fields 


By the Rev. Paut C. Emprn, Assistant Director 


Amone recent gifts toward Lutheran 
World Action was a check for $200, sent 
from St. John’s Orphans’ Home, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. This is another instance in- 
dicative of the widespread sympathy 
aroused by this appeal in the hearts of 
Lutherans in America from every sta- 
tion and walk of life. By January 15, 
the total receipts approximated $162,000 
with signs pointing toward the likeli- 
hood of reaching the half-way mark 
toward the goal by the end of the 
month. In view of the fact that many 
congregations are presenting this ap- 
peal during the first quarter of 1941, 
it is not too much to hope that Easter 


will find the responsé close to the 


amount needed. 

A letter from Guillemo E. Marrero, 
treasurer of the Lutheran Missionary 
Conference of Puerto Rico, enclosed a 
substantial check, stating, “This is the 
amount we were able to collect in the 
Lutheran churches of the Puerto Rico 
Conference. . 
here are mission congregations, the ap- 
peal met with a ready and sympathetic 
response. Puerto Rican Lutherans are 
always grateful for an opportunity to 
share in the cause of world missions.” 


Pastor Jorgensen Writes: 

One interesting reaction is described 
by Pastor Jorgensen, superintendent of 
the Eben-Ezer Mercy Institute at 


_ Brush, Colo. He sent a check from the 


. . Since all our churches 


“Emergency Mission Group,” concern- 
ing which he says: 

“The Emergency Mission Group af- 
fords an interesting and perhaps a 
unique experience. After each local 
congregation had made a donation to- 
ward the Orphaned Missions, it was felt 
that the need on the mission field would 
be of quite some duration. Members 
of Bethlehem Lutheran Church (Danish 
Lutheran), of the First English Lu- 
theran (United Danish Lutheran), of 
the German Lutheran Church (Amer- 
ican Lutheran)'and of All Saints’ 


‘Church (the church of this institution), 


all of the Brush community, formed the 
Emergency Mission Group for the pur- 
pose of meeting once a month and in 
the interest of the Orphaned Missions. 
The experience has been a happy one 
so far and promises well for the future.” 


A Voice from Abroad 

Prof. Frederick Torm, secretary of 
the Missionary Council in Denmark, 
forwards an expression of gratitude and 
relates an instance of need. He says: 
“The conference asked me to present 
to you our most hearty thanks... to 
all friends in America, who have helped 
our missionaries in the field... . One 
of our missionaries in Sudan, the Rev. 
Matthiesen, has been very seriously ill; 
as far as we know, it is unlikely that 
he will recover, if he does not come to 
another climate. If he could come to 
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the U. S. A., some friends there will 
take care of him. But he has no money 
to pay the passage. ... Will you kindly 
try ... to send him the necessary 
amount for the passage? .. . In spite of 
all, we are hopeful.” 


A Regional Director Broadcasts a 
First-hand Experience 

“The Jeypore Mission in India is or- 
phaned again. The Lutherans of South 
Carolina, along with other Lutherans of 
the United Lutheran Church, came to 
the aid of this Mission in 1914 when 
her 18 missionaries were suddenly 
snatched from her on account of the 
war. And in spite of the financial aid 
given her for twelve years the marks 
of that tragedy are still upon her. I 
spent four years in that field after a 
period of seven years had elapsed in 
which time there were no resident mis- 
sionaries. The native leadership was 
not sufficiently developed to take care 
of the situation. The 15,000 members 
were some of India’s poorest. They 
could not contribute much to the up- 
keep of the Mission. Consequently hos- 
pitals, schools, and orphanages were 
closed down. These poor Christians 
were subjected to the ridicule and per- 
secution of the heathen. Some went 
back into heathenism because of the 
pressure put upon them. But the re- 
markable thing about it is that, in spite 
of persecution, poverty and perplexity, 
most of them remained true. When a 
few of us missionaries were sent up to 
them from the Telugu field they met 
us at the mission stations in throghs— 
with a welcome unmistakably hearty. 
The coming of a few missionaries, even 
though fresh from America and with- 
out experience, gave them heart and 
they rallied to that leadership. 

“There came to meet us from every 
village we would visit a procession of 
poorly clad people singing joyfully, 
‘Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the 
King of Creation.’ And they would all 
but smother us with garlands of sweet- 
scented jasmines, temple flowers and 
camphor. Many of these little village 
congregations had not seen a mission- 
ary for seven years. They had only 
the service of poorly trained catechists. 
But somehow they had kept their lamps 
burning. . . . Many hospitals, like the 
one in Jeypore, are closed or have ex- 
hausted their medicines. As these dis- 
pensaries and hospitals close their doors 
God seems to step farther away from 
those poor people and to leave them in 
despair. Lutheran World Action can 
keep those doors open and open some 
that have been closed. And the Master 
will say to everyone who in His Name 
contributes thereto, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.’” 
From a broadcast by the Rev. Carl 
Caughman at Columbia, S. C. 
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PASTORAL CHANGES IN NEBRASKA 


Iv was been said that Nebraska Uni- 
versity’s invitation to the Rose Bowl 
game in California has meant more 
publicity for the state than the state’s 
annual expenditure of advertising as 
the “White Spot” of the nation. With 
the rains and snow of the past two 
months, Nebraska hopes to climb out 
of the Dust Bowl as well as into the 
Rose Bowl. 

The Nebraska and Midwest Synods 
are uniting in.two Social Mission In- 
stitutes which former Nebraskan, and 
now executive secretary, C. Franklin 
Koch, D.D., will conduct in the state. 
At North Platte, First Church will be 
host to one conference February 10 and 
Grace Church, Lincoln, the second on 
February 11. Pastors of synod have re- 
ceived urgent invitations to attend. 


The Rev. John B. Rupley of Balti- 
more accepted a call to St. Paul’s con- 
gregation, Grand Island. Pastor Rupley 
will succeed C. B. Harmon, D.D., who 
is retiring. Welcome to the clan of 
Cornhuskers, Pastor Rupley! This must 
be a case of father following son, rather 
than son following father. Son John is 
a middler in Western Seminary and 
regular supply at Wilbur, Nebr. Pres- 
ident Hershey announces that the in- 
stallation will be held early in February. 


Pastor G. A. Saathoff’s resignation, 
effective January 1, leaves the congre- 
gation at Dakota City vacant for the 
time. We are sorry to lose Pastor Saat- 
hoff but wish him success in his work 
in the Wartburg Synod. 


Pastor M. B. Simon of York has ac- 
cepted a call to the Spencer field and 
expects to take up his work in about a 
month. Spencer is one of the synod’s 
outposts in the north-central portion of 
the state. 


Student Paul Close, middler in the 
seminary, is doing regular supply work 
in the Walton-Eagle pastorate since 
the resignation of Pastor Ralph 
Rangeler, who accepted a call to First 
Church, Topeka, Kan. Nebraska will 
miss genial Pastor and Mrs. Ralph 
Rangeler, who have served in Nebraska 
for the past twenty years. We know 
Topeka will gain a faithful pastor. 


St. James, Lincoln. This mission is 
being supplied by Dr. L. H. Lesher of 
Grace Church with an early preaching 
service. Perhaps this courtship will re- 
sult in a union of “James and Grace.” 


Columbus. The United Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation, the Rev. E. A. 


By Aurrep O. Frank, D.D. 


Dorner pastor, reports new robes for 
the choir. The first mortgage has been 
reduced by $500, a high percentage of 
benevolence has been paid and a splen- 
did attendance for the Christmas serv- 
ices reported. Dr. J. S. Leamer, re- 
tired, recently united with this congre- 
gation and is giving his assistance and 
valuable experience. 


Hampton. This congregation is being 
regularly supplied by Student Karl 
Gigstad, a senior in the seminary. It is 
fortunate for the congregation that the 
shortage of pastors in this territory can 
thus be met. Pastor Gigstad is doing 
faithful work in this charge. 


North Platte. First Church, G. Keller 
Rubrecht, D.D., pastor; is heard every 
Thursday morning over a local radio 
station, giving added impetus to his 
church attendance. Spotlights placed 
in the chancel improve the lighting of 
the sanctuary—the gift of a friend. The 
communing membership increased to 
507 in 1940. An inter-church Christmas 
Candlelight Service was held in First 
Church. Dr. Rubrecht’s neat church 
bulletin brings valuable information of 
the larger program of the Church to 
his congregation. 


Omaha. Pastor Arthur Pinkall of St. 
Luke’s Church sent out an attractive 
piece of church publicity and visual 
education at Christmas. A four-page 
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folder contained a picture of the 
church’s attractive altar. Page two con- 
tained a picture of the pastor and his 
catechetical class. Page three, the scout- 
master and troop in action at the 
church. Page four, two action shots of 
The Children of the Church at work 
and at worship. It was a splendid, dig- 
nified bit of church advertising, with 
human interest appeal. 


South Sioux City. Congratulations to 
Pastor Louis de Freese for his artistic 
work with a mimeograph as reflected in 
his church bulletins. Hand-lettering in- 
terspersed with the typing makes the 
work unusually attractive. First Church 
has a problem in seating the large choir 
of forty-two voices. How this congre- 
gation interests the members in singing 
in the choir sounds like a good news 
story. Why not send us an item? 


Salem Church, Fremont, received two 
gifts of $500 in December: one from a 
member of the congregation and one as 
a memorial to the late Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Krueger, a former pastor and president 
of Midland College, presented by stu- 
dents in college during his presidency. 
A Christmas star, made by members of 
the church and electrically lighted and 
placed on the tower, received citywide 
comment. The congregation gained 74 
members in 1940. 


Wayne. Pastor G. Gieschen sent out 
an invitation with Calendar of Christ- 
mas and New Year services at St. Paul’s 
Church, The announcement called at- 
tention to a covered dish luncheon Jan- 
uary 5, followed by the annual congre- 
gational meeting. This plan fosters a 
good attendance for the congregational 
meeting. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND ANNIVERSARIES 


In the Pittsburgh Area 


Here is the first summary of events 
within the Pittsburgh Synod, noting 
first congratulations due C. W. Baker, 
D.D., for the publication of his book, 
“Seeing is Believing,” a book of chalk 
and object talks, Bible centered, spirit- 
saturated, simply stated. The Institute 
on Social Missions for our territory was 
held January 16 in First Church, Pitts- 
burgh. The itinerary for missionaries 
provided by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, brings Mrs. J. W. Miller to the 
Erie, East and Central Conferences, and 
Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger to the West 
and Central Conferences. 


Institutions 
The Thiel College Board reports 
from the December election of Board 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


officers, Judge George H. Rowley, 
Mercer County, president; Attorney 
Boyd Duff, Pittsburgh, vice-president; 
Attorney John E. Winer, Pittsburgh, 
secretary; Maynard McClure, treasurer. 
The Board expects to meet in February 
to consider the new constitution being 
prepared by Dr. Gould Wickey. Two 
Board members resigned, the Rey. Dr. 
J. Paul Harman of Greensburg, who 
joins the United States Army as chap- 
lain, and the Rev. Dr. E. M. Gearhart 
of Erie. 


The Orphans’ Home at Zelienople, 
nearly ninety years old, put its beau- 
tiful new chapel into use in time for 
Christmas, with dedicatory services 
December 8 at which the president of 
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synod, the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, 


preached. Brief addresses were made 


_by Board members present that day, 


Dr. A. J. Holl, Dr. R. W. Doty, the Rev. 
P. H. Seiberling, and Mr. Charles W. 
Wuhr. 

The Old People’s Home, Zelienople, 
reports a family of sixty-six. From 
Bethesda, Meadville, Superintendent 
R. W. Yeany reports very generous 
donations through the year from the 


' congregations, and a Meadville Lion’s 


Club Christmas Party. 


Installations 
Three recent installations are noted. 


_ December 22 the Rev. F. C. H. Scholz 


ae 


in the New Florence Parish, successor 
to the late Pastor George G. Ruff who 
served this field from 1927 to 1939. At 
the installation service a gold altar cross 
in memory of Pastor Ruff was ded- 
icated, also a new altar made by a 


member of St. John’s Church. 


December 15 the president of synod 
installed the Rev. Paul Mumford in the 
Immanuel Parish, Erie, the new Lake- 
wood Mission on the west side of the 
city. The Lutheran Mission and Church 
Extension Society of Erie has recently 


~ voted funds toward purchase of a lot for 


this mission. The Rev. Michael Goldner 
was installed January 19 as successor 
to Pastor ©; ©, Frank at St. Paul's, 
Vandergrift, by the president of synod. 


- Anniversaries and Dedications 


At a Memorial Service, December 1, 
in St. John’s Church, Dravosburg, the 
congregation and family of the pastor, 
the Rev. Oscar Woods, dedicated a 
number of memorials commemorating 
the life of the pastor’s wife, who died 


some months ago. The donors included 
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Mrs. Woods’ brother in Wyoming; her 


son, Luther; her husband; her daughter, - 


Virginia; and others of the family; also 
memorials from the congregation. The 
memorials consist of altar cross, can- 
dlesticks, vases, a missal and missal 
stand. In addition to the gifts in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Woods, Mrs. Gertrude 
Strohm memorialized her father and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Reader her husband. 
Pastors Adam Simon and Myron Cole 


of Clairton and McKeesport, assisted 
_ Pastor Woods in the service, the latter 
preaching the sermon. 


Scenery Hill Parish, the Rev. Robert 


_W. Hahne pastor, has observed the 


twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society at Mt. Calvary, and the 
tenth of the Young Women’s Mission- 
ary Society at Bethlehem Church. In 


_ both instances anniversary gifts from 


the auxiliaries marked the celebrations. 


Special services December 8 com- 
memorated the twenty-fifth anniver- 


sary of the dedication of the $150,000 


[ 


edifice of Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg. 


_ Albert W. spematurth, D.D., pastor, 


4 


preached the sermon, and a former 
member, Dr. David R. Sumstine, spoke 
in the evening. 


St. Paul’s Church, Sarver Parish, 
Butler County, surprised Pastor and 
Mrs. Donald K. Fetterly in a recent 
celebration of their tenth anniversary 
in the parish. There was an elaborate 
supper program, presentation of purse 
and gifts. St. Paul’s has added Alle- 
gheny metal equipment to the church 
kitchen, silver service, a $600 air cir- 
culating heater, and new auditorium 
window shades. St. Luke’s, of the same 
parish, has cleared the parsonage of all 
debt, and reduced the church debt to 
$3,700. 


St. Matthew’s, Erie, the Rev. Sheldon 
S. Schweikert pastor, enjoyed Christ- 
mas in a completely redecorated church, 
though rededication services were not 
held until January 12 to make possible 
the presence of President H. R. Shepfer. 
The work includes new floors, refur- 
nishings in white oak, new pews, kneel- 
ing benches, front pew screens; choir 
pews and screens paneled in Gothic 
tracery; reredos; altar, altar rail; pul- 
pit; lectern; chancel chairs; chancel 
panelings; also brass offering plates and 
receiving basin, brass altar vases, and 
pulpit, lectern and altar antependia. 


The Homer City Parish, the Rev. C. 
Thornton Hays pastor, has observed a 
recent rededication in the Brush Creek 
congregation. This is a thoroughly rural 
church, the oldest Lutheran congrega- 
tion in Indiana County. The entire in- 
terior of this rural church, third the 
congregation has had since 1822, was 
refinished—ceiling, walls, pews—a fur- 
nace and electric lights were installed, 
hymnals provided and two acres do- 
nated to the cemetery lot. All came as 
gifts from members and friends. It is 
refreshing to observe such interest, for 
the congregation is small, numbering 
39 confirmed; the indebtedness is less 
than $25. 


Pastor Frederick C. Frommhagen, a 
CCC chaplain for the past. five years, 
has recently been transferred to the 
War Department. Pastor L. M. Schulze 
has resigned his pastorate at Bethlehem 
Church, Etna, to become a chaplain at 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 


A Bequest 

The First Church, Warren, the Rev. 
Edward K. Rogers pastor, was remem- 
bered in the will of Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Samuelson with a bequest of $500. The 
same sum is given to the Old People’s 
Home, Zelienople. The council has ac- 
cepted a plan to recognize such gifts 
with memorial plaques. The Sunday 
school is considering taking over sup- 
port of mission work in Canada to take 
the place of work supported for fifteen 
years in Japan, which has become self- 
supporting. The White Christmas Of- 
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fering was divided among five Lutheran 
institutions. 


The Underground Railway 

Among strange facts comes one from 
St. Paul’s, New Castle, the Rev. A. M. 
Stump pastor, touching the brick house 
adjoining the parsonage, which was 
purchased in 1925 with a new church in 
view. In slavery days this house was 
used as an underground railway sta- 
tion, and now the Boy Scouts are re- 
storing that portion of the building, in- 
tending to use it as a scout meeting 
place. The Every Member Canvass in 
this parish covered sixty days, the pas- 
tor accompanying the councilmen on 
the visits, and representatives of benev- 
olent causes speaking one Sunday a 
month. Recent speakers were Pastors 
Yeany, Pfeiffer and White, superin- 
tendents of the Bethesda and Zelienople 
homes for children, and the Old Peo- 
ple’s Home. 


First Church, New Kensington, the 
Rev. Samuel Boerstler pastor, sent 140 
visitors out on the Stewardship Visita- 
tion, and in Grace Church, North Side, 
Pastor George Muller (who is Central 
Conference president) for the fifth year 
observed Roll Call Sunday. At this 
service each member as his name is 
called comes forward to the chancel and 
receives his set of envelopes for the 
year. Commenting, Pastor Muller says: 
“This method impresses on every mem- 
ber the self-evident fact that the en- 
velopes have neither feet nor hands, 
and so when there are Christless feet 
and hands, governed by a Christless 
heart, there will be no gifts of love 
brought for our Lord and His Church.” 


Thirty Years of Service 


R. B. Wolf, D.D., has just completed 
thirty years as pastor of First Lutheran 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo. Grad- 
uating from Gettysburg Seminary, he 
first served the church in Kansas, com- 
ing to Colorado Springs in 1910. He has 
been active in the community and 
synod during these years and has en- 
deared himself to hosts of friends who 
admire him for his sterling qualities, 
Synod has been enriched by his wise 
counsel and sound judgment, and three- 
fifths of the life of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod finds him interwoven in its his- 
tory. He has served in every office and 
committee of the synod and has been 
president three times. 

While the synod was congratulating 
Dr. Wolf on his thirty years as pastor 
of this congregation, the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society expressed. 
to Mrs. Wolf, former president, heartiest 
congratulations, for she has been a 
pastor’s wife and his untiring helper. 
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NEW “EASTER LILY”’ 
CROSS DOLLAR IN DIMES 
No. 3 


Entirely different from 
its long line of success- 
ful predecessors, this 
beautiful new lily de- 
sign in the hands of the 
cooperating member of 
your church or Sunday 
school will secure an 
appreciable income for 
your Lenten financial 
objective. On the back 
is printed the scriptural 
Easter story, Mark 10: 
1-7. In colors. Size, 3x4 
inches. Price, per hun- 
dred, $2.75; $25.00 per 
thousand. 


Our catalog suggests many other collectors 
that help. Send for a free copy. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
296 Broadway, Box 9, New York, N. Y. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’7FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


af “| HAVE A i 


HOLMAN BIBLE” 


There’s a feeling of pride in a Bible 
made by Holman. Fur four genera- 
tions this Philadelphia publisher has 
been printing and binding Bibles, 
authorized version. There is extra 
long life in the specially tanned 
leather and Holman-formula glue 
and sizing. Dictionary and special 
helps. Own a Holman, give a Hol- 
man Bible. Large variety of sizes. 
Complete selection at all Lutheran 
Book Stores. A. J. Holman Co., 1224 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


Re and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth St. 
Frederick J. 


Weertz, D.D., 
Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 
Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 
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NEWS FROM ALLENTOWN AND VICINITY 
Dr. Lambert’s Jubilee and Progress at Muhlenberg College 


By the Rev. Anson W. LinpenmutH, Px.D. 


Tue annual fall Rally of the Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods of the Allentown 
Conference was held in St. John’s 
Church, Coplay, Pa., the Rev. Alfred 
A. Koch pastor, in December. Prof. 
William Shetlock, a member of St. 
John’s Church, and supervising prin- 
cipal of the Coplay schools, is pres- 
ident of the organization. Twenty-one 
of the sixty-five brotherhoods of the 
conference were represented with an 
attendance of 120 men. The Rev. Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, professor of the- 
ology in Gettysburg Seminary, was the 
speaker. His subject was, “Unemploy- 
ment in the Brotherhood.” He showed 
how individual men can become use- 
fully employed in the service of the 
Lord through the field of service of- 
fered by the Church. Greetings were 
extended by the Rev. W. C. Veit, pres- 
ident of conference; Dr. G. E. Eichler, 
president of the Brotherhood of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; and Mr. 
Earl Bader, executive secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. Brotherhood. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

James F. Lambert. D.D., the nestor 
of pastors in the active pastorate in 
the Lehigh Valley and the Allentown 
Conference, is celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination and the 
forty-ninth of his pastorate in St. Paul’s 
Church, Catasauqua, Pa., this year. Dr. 
Lambert is much esteemed and revered, 
both by the members of his parish and 
the brethren in the conference, and is 
often sought for advice and guidance. 
He has a remarkable ministerial and 
pastoral record, with few vacations ex- 
cept a trip to the Holy Land and to the 
West Coast. 

Dr. Lambert is the author of “Lu- 
ther’s Hymns,” and has served as 
necrologist of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and of the United Lutheran 
Church in America for a number of 
years. We wish Dr. Lambert many 
more years of active service in the 
Church. 


Muhlenberg College 

Muhlenberg College is losing its tra- 
dition of being a college for the prepa- 
ration of men for the ministry. Reports 
indicate that it has become a college 
preparing scientists. Among the 546 
men enrolled this year 147 are prepar- 
ing for definite scientific careers, and 
87 others are taking courses leading to 
science degrees. Of the 147 men, 68 
plan to enter medical schools, 37 are 


taking work preparing for industrial 
or research chemists, 17 are taking pre- 
dental courses, 6 veterinary medicine, 
11 pre-engineering, and others have 
selected pathology, bacteriology, 
physics, geology, and radio as their 
work. There are 87 men majoring, or 
planning to major, in business admin- 
istration, and 79 in education. 

The ministry is the professional 
choice of 68 students, and law of 36. 
Ten are preparing for a liberal arts 
background to enter journalism. 

Last month the student body began 
the publieation of a new magazine, 
Arcade, a semi-annual publication de- 
voted to arts and letters. The first issue 
was dedicated to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the College for the outstanding work 
that: organization has done for the col- 
lege during the past quarter century. 
It contains, also, a greeting from Pres- 
ident Levering Tyson. 


New Library Service 

Muhlenberg College is always ready 
to extend its service. In accordance 
with this policy it has made the facil- 
ities of the Library, which in the past 
was only available to students, alumni, 
and the clergy, available to the public. 
Those who are interested will have the 
privilege of making use of the 60,000 
volumes of the college library upon 
payment of an annual fee of two dol- 
lars. These volumes are largely de- 
voted to research in social science, lit- 
erature, history, travel, philosophy, use- 
ful arts, fine arts, the sciences, educa- 
tion. The Muhlenberg Library is the 
official depository for this congressional 
district for publications issued by the 
United States Government. 

At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
Muhlenberg College President Levering 
Tyson announced, as reported, a grant 
of $15,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for the development of a fine arts 
curriculum. In accepting the gift from 
the trustees of the endowment estab- 
lished by the late Andrew Carnegie, the 
college board members authorized 
President Tyson to proceed with plans 
for the organization of a department of 
fine arts and to recommend a new fac- 
ulty member to take charge of the 
work. It is expected that the courses 
will be added to the curriculum with 
the opening of the next academic year. 


Surplice and Stoles 
The English and the Men’s Bible 


Ng 
_ February 5, 1941 


classes of St. Stephen’s Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., jointly presented a surplice 


and a full set of stoles to the congre- 


gation to be worn by Pastor Anson W. 
Lindenmuth. 

The Lutheran congregations of the 
Allentown Conference, under the lead- 


ership of its Evangelistic Committee, 
are planning evangelistic campaigns 
during the Lenten season. They are 
also endorsing the united appeal raising 
$500,000 for Muhlenberg College and 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——__o—___<_ 


| | ,, Pans 


WAY PAVED FOR BUILDING PROGRAM 


Changes in Pastorates 


WITH a special meeting of the Indiana 


_ Synod called for the latter part of Jan- 


_ uary and the Institute on Social Mis- 


sions occurring the first part of Feb- 
ruary the eyes of the synod are turned 
toward a challenging year. 

The New Year brought great re- 
joicing to the members of St. Paul’s, 


' Vincennes, and to the pastor, G. C. 


Leonard, D.D., in the long awaited 
“mortgage burning” which took place 


_ at the church in the service January 5. 


Through real sacrifice and co-operative 
effort the congregation, under the ag- 
gressive leadership of the pastor, was 
able to retire all indebtedness on the 
property and clear the way for a build- 
ing program. A sentence from Dr. 
Leonard’s bulletin expresses a chal- 


lenging call for continued effort in 


these words, “The spirit of rejoicing 
ean rightfully carry through, when we 
are thus able to accomplish such a 
piece of work in such a wonderfully 
fine way.” This is a concrete example 


of the forward movement among mis- 


sion congregations in Indiana. The en- 

tire synod rejoices with the pastor and 

congregation in this splendid accom-_ 
plishment. 


Seventy-six men and boys of St. 
John’s Church, Kokomo, attended the 
annual Father and Son banquet held in 
the church prior to the Christmas sea- 
son. R. H. Benting, D:D., of Indian- 
apolis, was present for the occasion and 
spoke on the theme, “The Father and 
Son Relationship in the Present Age.” 
Mr. Clifford Prifogle spoke briefly for 


the fathers and Jack Glidewell re- 


rd 


sponded for the sons. The Brotherhood 
has as its goals for the new year an 


' attendance of ai least twenty men at 


each meeting and the reception of five 
new families into the church. The 
Brotherhood is sponsoring the new Lu- 
theran weekly bulletin service in the 
church. Hans Schroeter is president of 
the organization and the Rev. Otto H. 
Friedman is pastor of the congregation. 


St. Paul’s Congregation, Frankfort, 
recently celebrated the fifth anniver- 
sary of the coming of their pastor, the 


; Rev. C. R. Defenderfer, The event was 


By the Rev. G. E. MutLenpore 


held as a surprise to the pastor and his 
family. Dinner was served at the noon 
hour by the members. The Rev. A. L. 
Mahr, pastor of First Church, Indian- 
apolis, was speaker in the afternoon. 
Pastor and Mrs. Defenderfer were pre- 
sented with a coffee table and a purse 
of money as a token of the congrega- 
tion’s love and esteem. Miss Bertha 
Ziebarth, an active leader in the con- 
gregation, presided. 


Among the Parishes 

Holy Trinity Church, South Bend, 
after a vacancy of nearly six months, 
is happy to announce the acceptance of 
their call to the Rev. Robert H. Daube, 
pastor of Calvary Church, Rockford, 
Ill. The service of installation was con- 
ducted by the president of synod, H. E. 
Turney, D.D., January 5. 


The Rev. J. Wilson Harner has ac- 
cepted a call to the newly formed Wal- 
lace Parish and entered the work on 
this field the first of the year. Pastor 
Harner was graduated from Gettysburg 
Seminary in the Class of 1940, and after 
ordination by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be received into the Indiana 
Synod. 


“In Indiana” takes this opportunity 
to greet these new pastors and to wel- 
come them into the fellowship of synod 
with the prayer that their labors may 
be blessed of God in maintaining and 
extending His church. 


The Rev. O. B. Noren, who has served 
the Auburn Parish for the past thir- 
teen years, has accepted a call to Sec- 
ond Lutheran Church, Richmond, Ind., 
and has entered upon his new duties 
Pastor Noren has also been officially 
appointed to the editorship of the Syn- 
odical Bulletin. President Turney con- 
ducted the service of installation Jan- 
uary 19. 


The Walton Parish, recently vacated 
by the Rev. P. W. Hanshew, who was 
called to chaplain duty at Ft. Knox, Ky., 
has called the Rev. B. L. Stroup. Pas- 
tor Stroup, who served in the Colburn 
Parish for more than four years, has 
moved to Walton and was installed by 
the president of synod in December. 


You'll get top 
value ina 
Wicks. Only the 
finest materials 
and expert 
workmanship- 
are used in 
these organs. 
Exquisite tone, 
amazing vol- 
ume, reliable 
performance 
is the result. 


"R.GEISSLER INC. 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE-BRASS- SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
Studio3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


NT EPENDIA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, book-markers, communion 

linens, materials cut out, choir vestments 

and pulpit gowns or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples sent on request. 


417 Fifth Aven 
J. M. Hall, INC. New York ¥ 


WANTED 


Counsellors for Girls’ Camp. State 
qualifications and previous experi- 
ence, age, salary and reference. Ap- 
ply by letter only: 


G. C., Room 715, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 


College and last two 
years of High School 


in famous “blue 
grass” region of 
Virginia. Liberal 
Arts, Pre-library, 
; 2 j Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN ) 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., GreenviJle, Ill. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


> BELLS 


oe 


" Wittste hand-tailored 
Gowns give better ap- 
pearance, wear long- 
er. Yet they cost no 

more ihan ordinary 

gowns. Write today 
for sample and prices. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 
457 W. Fort Street, 4 
Detroit, Mich.; Smith 

Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


y The 


Owned and controlled b 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association 


d BS. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial and 
Music Courses. 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 
For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


Pocono Pickings 
By the Rev. P. N. WoHLSEN 


Arrrr forty-three years of faithful 
and loyal service, which involved many 
miles of travel, the Rev. C. W. Strasser 
resigned as pastor of the Hamilton Par- 
ish of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
During his long pastorate in this old 
parish many improvements have been 
made to the physical property and the 
membership has increased. The con- 
gregations comprising this parish re- 
luctantly accepted the resignation of 
the pastor whom they had learned to 
love. Impaired health made it impos- 
sible for Pastor Strasser to continue 
active service. The Rev. Norman B. 
Kellow was unanimously elected pas- 
tor of this parish and entered upon his 
work January 12. He is a graduate of 
Gettysburg College and Seminary and 
had served St. Paul’s (Wolf’s) Church 
in Manchester Township York County, 
Pa., for the past two years. The Ham- 
ilton Parish consists of four congrega- 
tions: Christ Church, Hamilton Town- 
ship, near Sciota; Zion, Broadheads- 
ville; St. John’s, Bartonsville; and Mt. 
Eton near Saylorsburg. There is a 
combined membership of nearly six 
hundred confirmed members. The new 
pastor and his helpmeet have taken up 
residence in the newly acquired par- 
sonage at Saylorsburg. 

Christ congregation in Hamilton 
Township is one of the oldest Lutheran 
congregations in the Poconos and the 
largest in the Hamilton Parish. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Missionary Schrenk of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania investigated the field. 
It was not, however, until 1768 that an 
organized effort was made to develop 
the territory under the Rev. John 
Andrew Fredici. The first service was 
conducted on the Second Sunday after 
Trinity 1768, at which time thirty- 
seven persons received the Sacrament. 
Within one year the membership had 
grown to seventy-three communicants 
and fifteen catechumens. In 1775 a log 
church and schoolhouse were erected 
and a graveyard secured. The congre- 
gation has continued in active ex- 
istence from that date and has con- 
tributed toward the establishment of 
other Lutheran congregations through- 
out the Pocono region. Although it had 
been affiliated with the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania from its inception, when 
the General Councilwas formed the con- 
gregation decided to remain in the old 
General Synod. Old in years, the con- 
gregation gives evidence of much vigor. 


At the recent organization of the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, Leo A. 
Achterman, Esq., was named majority 
floor leader and was appointed to many 
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important committees of the legislative 
body. Mr. Achterman has represented 
the Pocono region in Harrisburg for the 
past eight years and has been a faith- 
ful communicant member of St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg. 


Sunday evening, December 29, a 
service that will be long remembered 
by the members of St. John’s, Strouds- 
burg, was held. At this time, under the 
direction of the organization commit- 
tee of the vestry, the fifty-two persons 
who had been chosen to lead the edu- 
cational and organizational life of the 
congregation were publicly installed. 
The impressive service has instilled new 
life and interest among the officers and 
members. 

Many Lutheran congregations of the 
Pocono area are busily engaged in a 
sincere effort to carry out the proposed 
program of Evangelism which has been 
recommended by the Board of Social 
Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. Committees have been ap- 
pointed and witnesses selected in an 
effort to reclaim the indifferent and 
recruit the unchurched during the 
Lenten season. Simultaneously with 
this effort, the other denominations of 
the area are engaged in a Church Wor- 
ship Crusade. The local newspaper has 
not only co-operated in furnishing 
news space, but has also contributed 
two full-page “ads” in behalf of this 
movement. 


Congregation Honors 


Treasurer 


One hundred fifty members of St. 
Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, Atlantic City, 
N. J., honored Mr. LeRoy Franken- 
field at a dinner held at the Jefferson 
Hotel Tuesday evening, January 14. 
The event marked his service of 
twenty-five years as treasurer of the 
congregation. Mr. Frankenfield was 
presented with a set of golf clubs by 
Mr. Victor A. Saxe, secretary of the 
church council, as a tribute from that 
body. In his reply the treasurer re- 
ported that during his term of office 
$250,000 of church money passed 
through his hands. 

Mr. Harry Hodges, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief of the U. L. C. A,, 
spoke on the layman’s duties toward 
his church, setting up the treasurer of 
St. Andrew’s as an example of an ideal 
layman. A telegram was read extend- 
ing congratulations of the Press-Union 
newspapers, Atlantic City, where Mr. 
Frankenfield is employed as assistant 
treasurer and auditor. Miss Anna C. 
Seiberling, member of the church coun- 
cil, presented Mrs. Frankenfield with a 
basket of flowers, a gift from the ladies 
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of the church. The pastor, the Rev. 
Richard F. Garnet, was toastmaster. 

The annual congregational meeting 
was held after the dinner. Financial re- 
ports of the congregation and its or- 
ganizations were heard, and a letter 
from the treasurer of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania was read congratulat- 
ing St. Andrew’s for again having paid 
its benevolent apportionment in full. 
The general financial income of the 
congregation shows a favorable com- 
parison with that of 1939. During 1940 
$3,850 was given for the reduction of 
the church debt. The bonded indebt- 
edness of the congregation at present 
is $16,600. Two new organizations were 
created during 1940, the Brotherhood 
and the Boy Scout troop. 


Luther League to Meet 
in Canada 


For some time past the Canada Con- 
vention Committee has been concerned 
about the possible effect of the war and 
the position of the Canadian Govern- 
ment on the matter of holding the Lu- 
ther League of America Convention in 
Canada next July. In order to discuss 
the whole situation thoroughly with the 
authorities concerned a delegation was 
sent by the committee to the national 
capital, Ottawa. John Lauman, chair- 


man of the General Committee, headed 


the group, which included Senator 
W. D. Euler, a member of the conven- 
tion church, St. Matthew’s, Kitchener; 
L. O. Breithaupt, member of Parlia- 
ment for Kitchener; the Rev. Karl 
Knauff, general secretary of the Lu- 
ther League of Canada; Ralph Buschert, 
president of the Luther League of Can- 
ada; and Sergeant Russell Rivers. 2 

The meeting was a happy one, and 
the delegation now has on file a letter 
from the Hon. T. W. Crerar which 
states that “the Council were agreed 
that no obstacle should be put in the 
way of the Luther League of America’s 


holding its convention in Kitchener 


next July.” 

The twenty-third biennial convention 
of the Luther League of America will 
therefore be held at Kitchener-Water- 
loo, July 3-7, 1941. Thus writes the 
Rev. Norman Berner of Brantford, pub- 
licity chairman. 


Personal 


After twenty years of faithful service 
as organist and choir director of Christ 
Church, Freeport, Long Island, N. Y., 
Mrs. Olive B.'Gardiner retired. Except 
for one Sunday last summer while on 
vacation Mrs. Gardiner has not missed 
a single service at the organ during all 


4 these years. This is an (enviable record. 


‘Lutheran Students. 


The Rev. Dr. J. C. Nicholas, retired, 
formerly of Landisville, Pa., is acting 
as supply pastor in the Mason City Lu- 
theran Church of the Florida Synod. 
During the past forty-five years Dr. 
Nicholas held pastorates in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was at one time president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. His present 
address is 124 West Duval Street, Lake 
City, Florida. 


January 6 the Rev. Henry W. Opper- 
man, pastor of St. John’s Church, Sac- 
ramento, Calif, was elected to the 
chaplaincy of the Senate of California 
to serve throughout the fifty-fourth 
session of the State Legislature, which 
runs from 1941 to 1943. 


The Rev. W. John Villauwme, assistant 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Lexington 
Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York City, has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of St. John’s Church, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. He will enter upon his 
duties February 19 and will be in- 
stalled Sunday afternoon, February 23. 

Mr. Villaume succeeds the late Rev. 
Gustav A. Fechner as pastor, the latter 
having served the congregation from 
1913 until his sudden death last No- 
vember. 

St. John’s new minister has been at 
St. Peter’s, Manhattan, since his or- 
dination in 1938. Last year the congre- 
gational attendance reached its highest 
point in fifteen years, due in part to the 
large increase in the number of young 
people who have joined the church. The 
Sunday school of which he is in charge 
showed a ninety-three per cent in- 
crease in attendance in one year. The 
upswing was considered notable in view 
of generally decreasing Sunday school 
attendances in Manhattan churches 
during recent years. 

Mr. Villaume is chaplain of Lutheran 
student clubs at Cooper Union and 
Hunter College; a member of the Board 
of Directors of the New York Inner 
Mission Society, and of the Friends of 
He is also active 
on the program committee of the Sara 
Clapp Council of Midtown Social 
Agencies. 


Carthage College 


celebrated her seventy-first birthday 
January 10 in a convocation marked by 
a lack of forensic fanfare. 

By inaugurating the use of new 
sound movie projecting and amplify- 
ing equipment those present were able 
to see and hear the film production, 
“The Child of Bethlehem.” 

President Rudolph G. Schulz, D.D., 
was in charge of the convocation and 
Prof. Robert Warren handled the new 
equipment, which was purchased for 
educational purposes by several depart- 
ments of the college. 


nee Manes a Daas Tae) 


Providing against worry and insecurity in 
old age helps make the present enjoyable 
—may even add years to your life. 

An Annuity Agreement of the American 
Bible Society is a safe, practical way to en- 
sure steady income to meet your own needs 
or ease the burdens of others. The check 
from the American Bible Society arrives at 
stated intervals; and for over 90 years, 


‘through eleven major and minor depres- 


sions, these checks have never failed. 

You will also be helping the American 
Bible Society in its ever widening distribu- 
tion of God’s word throughout the world. 

Send for “A Gift That Lives? a little 
booklet 1 which tells the advantages of the 
Annuity Agreement plan. 


T\(ae)yjam-— —— MAIL COUPON TODAY — 
PXSIU-Jaey AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet [,. 15 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Address 


Denomination. 


| Name | 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 
Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 
recommendations, and other 


rices, 
ars, write to 


For 
partic 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 

Bible Parsee Ac 


CHURCH ers: 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNs—c APS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 
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Congregations 


Camden, N. J. Grace Church, the 
Rey. James E. Bristol pastor, has raised 
$2,500 for improvements, payments to 
be made over a three-year period. Re- 
pairs will be made to the roof and 
heating system, and a new organ will 
be purchased. A bronze plaque, was 
recently dedicated as a memorial to the 
late Rev. Frederick W. Meyer, pastor 
of this congregation 1922-1935, and pas- 
tor emeritus until his death. 


Camden, N. J. Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Christian M. Hansen pastor, re- 
cently made a number of improvements 
to the church building. The interior 
was repainted and new lighting fixtures 
were installed. Memorial chimes were 
added to the organ in memory of de- 
ceased members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, the foundation of the fund for 
this purpose being a small legacy by a 
member of the Society. 


The Chanceford Pastorate of the 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. W. E. Waybright pastor, recently 
rededicated the enlarged and renovated 
St. James Church. A 30 x 41 foot ex- 
tension was built to the northern end 
to accommodate the chancel and the 
choir, and a sacristy was provided. New 


chancel furniture was secured, also an 
altar cross, candlesticks, vases, a read- 
ing desk, a mural painting of “The 
Good Shepherd,” and a new pulpit 
Bible. The Sunday school rooms open 
into the church by folding doors, and 
a children’s department has been fur- 
nished. Leaded glass memorial win- 
dows have been installed throughout 
the building. 


DuBois, Pa. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
B. F. Rudisill pastor, renovated the in- 
terior of the church and altered the 
lighting system at a cost of $1,300, 
which was provided for before repairs 
were begun. 


St. Paul’s Church, Evanston, Ill., un- 
der the able leadership of their pastor, 
the Rev. Charles W. Kegley, is making 
progress. There has been considerable 
increase in attendance at services, and 
the various auxiliaries of the congre- 
gation are functioning to a high degree 
of efficiency. An Every Member Vis- 
itation was completed shortly before 
Christmas, by which the budget was 
oversubscribed with definite increases 
for both current expenses and benev- 
olence over the previous year. This 
church is carrying on a splendid pro- 
gram in this city, which is the seat of 
Northwestern University. 


the children.” 
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Age 25 — $53.05 
Age 30 — $55.75 


Don't Cell Your Wife Ohis... 


UNLESS YOU DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 


... then if your wife becomes a widow, she won't look back and 
remember the time you “almost bought life insurance for her and 


*5,000.00 PROTECTION for 55.75 


Annual Rates for a $5,000 W. L. Economic Life Insurance Contract: 
(The following rates are for the first 5 years only) 

Age 35 — $59.80 

Age 40 — $66.40 


Age 45 — $77.85 
Age 50 — $99.75 


Write today for complete information on this low-cost protection 
policy. It is issued in amounts of $2,000 to $10,000. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


608 Second Avenue South 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send complete information on your W. L. Economic Contract. 
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Kingston, Pa. Holy Trinity Church, 
the Rev. David A. Menges pastor, com- 
pleted a celebration of the congrega- 
tion’s twentieth birthday. An anniver- 
sary dinner was served by the Women’s 
Auxiliary Friday evening, January 10, 
at which a local attorney, Benjamin 
Jones, delivered the address. On the 
following Sunday morning the visiting 
preacher was E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, ~president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. Both of these 
events were well attended. 

Holy Trinity has had a splendid 
growth in these twenty years, and at 
the close of 1940 reports another suc- 
cessful year. The confirmed member- 
ship numbers 587. 


Utica, N. Y. Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 19, a portable altar and altar fur- 
nishings were dedicated at the Lu- 


theran Church Home for the Aged and 


Infirm of Gentral New York, located at 
Clinton, N. Y. Five pastors of Utica 
Lutheran churches participated, and 
150 persons were present. Music was 
provided by Mr. and Mrs. Felix Mag- 
endanz and the choir of the Church of 
the Holy Communion. 

The pastors participating were Dr. 
Arnold F. Keller, the Rev. Paul Arnold, 
the Rev. L. F. Wagschal, and the Rev. 
William C. Nolte. The Rev. Elmer F. 
Giese preached the sermon. Mr. Mar- 
tin J. Jensen, president of the Board 
of Managers, announced the names of 
the donors of the memorials: the altar, 
altar cross, candlesticks, missal stand, 
Service Book and the altar linen. The 
altar was set up in the dining room. 
Heretofore services in the Home have 
been held weekly but without an altar. 
Mr. Jensen stressed the need of a per- 
manent chapel for this Home for the 
Aged which is proving a blessing in this 
section of the “Empire State.” 


Waterloo, Canada. St. Paul’s congre- 
gation, Waterloo, Ontario, completed 
another successful year. At the thirty- 
fourth annual congregational meeting 
reports showed a healthy development 
of the congregation and its auxiliaries. 
Receipts for all purposes increased 
greatly through the past year and at- 
tendance at regular services and at 
communion services has been a real 
joy to the pastor. The Sunday school, 
under the able leadership of the su- 
perintendent and well-trained teach- 
ers, shows a splendid development, and 
the Missionary Society is active in the 
work of the whole Church. The pres- 
ident of this society says: “While we 
take pride in the treasurer’s report, 
which shows fine progress financially, 
we would not lose sight of the fact that 
Christian stewardship cannot be meas- 
ured by earthly standards. ... As we 
step across the threshold of a new year, 
may our one purpose be that more and 


February 5, 1941 


more women actively, intelligently and 
joyfully join in working to advance 
God’s kingdom.” 

This spirit seems to be apparent in all 
organizations of the congregation. Pas- 
tor Frank O. Broesicke has entered 
upon his thirteenth year in this parish. 


OBITUARY 


Jeremiah Franklin Ohl, D.D., Mus.D. 


nationally known as a leader in Inner Mission 
work, a composer of religious music, and an 
organizer of deaconess work, died at his home 
in Philadelphia, Pa., January 20, in his ninety- 
first year. He had suffered a stroke ten years 
ago and had been bedfast ever since. 

Dr. Ohl was born in, Cherryville, North- 
ampton County, Pa., June 26, 1850, the son of 
Milton and Mary Elizabeth Schick. He was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., in 1871, and from the Philadelphia The- 


_ ological Seminary in 1874. He was ordained 


“v 


the same year by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. His first and only parish was St. 
John’s Church, Quakertown, Pa., which he 
served for nineteen years. 

Because of his wide knowledge of the dea- 
coness work as it was conducted abroad, he was 
called to become the organizer and rector of 
the Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1893. While there he was 
part-time professor in the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary. Five years later he accepted the call 
to become superintendent of City Missions in 
Philadelphia, and held that office until 1930, 
when he retired from active work on account 
of ill health. : 

Dr. Ohl had many interests. The Inner Mis- 
sion as it had developed in Europe attracted his 
attention and led him into institutional work. 
He was well known in hospitals, orphan- 
ages, and other charitable institutions of the 
city and played a large part in the establish- 
ment of the Lutheran Settlement and the 
Luther Hospice in Philadelphia, both institu- 
tions being pioneers in their respective lines of 
service. He also paid regular visits to the 
prisons. He was tireless in the service of His 
Master. 

As an active member of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society he did much to bring about a 
more progressive penal system in Pennsylvania. 
An acknowledged leader in prison reform work, 
he was a frequent delegate to the National 
Prison Congress, and in 1910 was a delegate to 
the International Prison Congress. 

From his student days, when Dr. Ohl served 
as organist, he was deeply interested in music. 
As a writer on the subject of church music, a 
composer of hymns and hymn tunes, anthems, 
and cantatas, he did much to elevate the stand- 
ard of church music in the Lutheran Church. 
He was chairman of the Committee on Music 
of the Common Service Book Committee and 


the author of the School and Parish Hymnal. _ 


He was an honorary associate of the American 
Guild of Organists and a member of the Hymn 
Society and the Manuscript Music Society. 

Dr. Ohl was concerned with improving the 
architecture of churches and was for many 
years chairman of the Committee on Church 
Architecture of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Other positions held by Dr. Ohl were: pres- 
ident of the Inner Mission Society of Philadel- 
phia, president of the Lutheran Church Book 
and Literature Society since its organization, 
member of the General Council Church Book 
Committee and the U. L. C. Common Service 
Book Committee. He was the Senior of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and spent all but 
five years of his sixty-six years in the ministry 
in this synod. Tributes from leaders in the 
various activities in which he played a prom- 
inent part are found in another section of THE 
LUTHERAN. 

Dr. Ohl was honored with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music by Muhlenberg College in 1893 
pe Doctor of Divinity by Wittenberg Collége 
in i 

In 1873 he married Olivia Elizabeth Kessler 
of Allentown, Pa., daughter of a Swiss Re- 
formed clergyman and educator, the founder 
of an academy in Allentown, the grounds and 
buildings of which later became the first site of 
Muhlenberg College. Three children survive 
him: Mrs. C. Theodore Benze, Miss Else Rebecca 
Ohl, and Frederick William Ohl, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

The funeral was held at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia, January 24. 
The service was read by Dr. G. H. Bechtold, 
secretary of Inner Mission work of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; and addresses were 
delivered by Dr. J. Henry Harms, pastor of the 
congregation, and Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsvlvania. 
‘Interment took place at Quakertown, Pa. 
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THE FUNDS 


YOU SAVE 


Many a man past retirement age will tell you of the money he 
saved e@ @ of the investments he made e @ of the funds he put 
aside to keep him in his later years e @ but ask him where it has gone. 
He won't know exactly — but it will usually have disappeared. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL protects the savings of its members @ @ keeps 
them intact, with sound, conservative management and diversification 


of investments. 


Policies are available for every income or protection 


need. Your local agent will furnish full information or you may write 


without obligation to Dept. F-122. 


THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


WAVERLY, 
IOWA 


RESOLUTIONS 
Miss Henrietta E. Fackiner 

December 20, 1903, through the initiative of 
Miss Henrietta E. Fackiner, Lutheran services 
were begun in Summit, N. J., and were held 
through her continued efforts until she and her 
associates succeeded in organizing St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in December 1906. In spite 
of her constant labor for the church, the or- 
ganization came to an end in a short time, but 
her hopes did not fail. In 1908, again under 
her leadership, a permanent organization was ef- 
fected and has continued to function ever since. 

It was she who secured supply pastors in 
those early days, and in her home they all 
found a cordial welcome. Lutheran men of 
Summit took up the business end of the con- 
gregation and attended to the incorporation and 
the building; but she was incessantly active 
until ill health necessitated her resignation 
from a teaching position in the Bible school 
and from the presidency of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Her interest was in maintaining a connection 
between the Church at home and the Church 
abroad. Missionary causes always found in her 
a friend for the packing of special boxes, for 
participation in conferences, and for contribu- 
tions of money. 

Hence, St. John’s Lutheran Church at its 
annual meeting January 21, 1941, paused to pay 
tribute to her work for her church and her 
devotion to the Lutheran faith. Her last at- 
tendance at worship was at a Communion Sery- 
ice, and the last pastoral call upon her, shortly 
before her passing into eternal life January 7, 
1941, included the administration of the com- 
munion. We thank God for her pioneering spirit 
and praise Him that such devotion never ceases 
to bear its fruits in those who take up the 
work she laid down. W. S. Hinman. 


SYNOD 


The eighty-first annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Ascension, Savannah, Ga., C. A. 
Linn, Ph.D.. pastor, February 11-13. The con- 
vention will open with the sermon Tuesday at 
8.00 P. M., followed by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. John L. Yost, Sec. 


FOUNDED 
1879 


VTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 

On Ocean Highway—U. S. Route 17. 

SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


+ aaa : 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


75 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


"STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 6 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 
MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta WJAS 
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LENTEN BULLETIN 


A PART OF OUR WEEKLY BULLETIN SERVICE 


This special undated bulletin for Lent will con- 
tain a picture of Murillo’s “Ecco Homo,” a beautiful 


Missing the Mark 


character study of the cross-crowned Christ. Real- 
istic ropes cut His wrists; weariness is in the droop 
of His eyelids; acceptance of the end in His whole 
attitude. The bulletin also contains a message on 
the fourth page entitled, “Missing the Mark,” a 
readable exhortation on sin and salvation which 
should prove helpful to everybody. 


40 cents a hundred for regular subscribers; 
60 cents for others. 


FOR WEEKDAY SERVICES, ON WEDNESDAYS OR THE DAYS OF HOLY WEEK 


The use of this bulletin will make possible a variety in themes, etc. Inspirational poetry, Bible passages, excerpts 
your Lenten services that would not prove feasible without from the Passion History, etc., might be included (many 
a printed form. It provides an opportunity for emphasizing will take the bulletin home). Let them “think on these 
certain announcements, referring to following services, things.” 


Please place your order IMMEDIATELY. Sample on application. 


With cover picture 
in full colors and re- 


maining pages left 


LENTEN blank for printing of ANNOUNCE 
local material. 
COLOR SERMON 
Printed on a paper 
FOLDERS stock especially Bey SERIES 
able for Mimeograph- 


ing, also multigraph- 


ing, or printing. 


New—No. 786—Small Size 


No. 785—Large Size New—No. 4001L—Large 


: 


Size 


Send for particulars (price, size, etc.) on these items as well as other attractive Lenten folders 
which we have in stock. “. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS ; PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


